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AMERICAN INDIANS EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


An account of the various Indian tribes who formerly occupied, or roved 
over the vast region between the Atlantic and the Mississippi, and the Gulf 
of Mexico and the frozen regions of the north, comes not within the precise 
original design of this publication; but the subject is one of deep interest 
to every intelligent American, and the lucid and beautiful account of them 
in Bancroft’s admirable history of the United States having been lately 
re-called to our recollection, we have concluded to insert a portion of it in 
the Olden Time. We know that many intelligent persons have very con- 
fused notions about the divisions and the sub-divisions of the various fami- 


| lies of Indians, some even placing the Shawanese among the Six Nations. 


This is not at all strange, since no very clear or condensed classification of 
the various families and sub-divisions has been thrown into general circula- 
tion. In our own reading upon the subject we have found no article 
which will at all compare with that of Mr. Bancroft’s in either beauty of 
style or distinctness of arrangement, anc: we feel great confidence that no 
portion of the Olden Time will give greater satisfaction to a greater num- 
ber of our readers, than this account of the aborigines. 


We cannot let the opportunity pass without expressing our sincere regret 
that the man who wrote the three volumes of the history of the United 
States, should be induced to quit a profession in which he is qualified to 
shine almost without a rival, to accept of an office, the duties of which re- 
quire but a very small portion of the intellect possessed by Mr. Bancroft. 
His history will be read and admired ages after the fact of his being a 
cabinet officer is forgotten, and it will long be regretted, should his 


official duties interfere with the completion of his historical work. 
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THE ABORIGINES EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


“ The earliest books on America contained tales as wild as fancy could | 
invent or credulity repeat. ‘The land was peopled with pygmies and with 
giants; the tropical forests were said to conceal tribes of negroes; and 
tenants of the hyperborean regions were white, like the polar bear or the 
ermine. Jaques Cartier had heard of a nation that did not eat; and the 
pedant Lafitau believed, if not in the race of headless men, at least, that 
there was a nation of men with the head not rising above the shoulders, 





“« Yet the first aspect of the original inhabitants of the United States was 
uniform. Between the Indians of Florida and Canada, the difference was 
| searcely perceptible. ‘Their manners and institutions, as well as their or- 
ganization, had a common physiognomy ; and, before their languages began 
to be known, there was no safe method of grouping the nations into fami- | 
lies.) But when the vast variety of dialects came to be compared, there 
were found east of the Mississippi not more than eight radically distinct | 
languages, of which five still constitute the speech of powerful communi- ! 
ties, and three are known only as memorials of tribes that have almost dis- | 
appeared from the earth. | 

“I. The primitive language which was the most widely diffused, and | 
the most fertile in dialects, received from the French the name of ALGonquin. 
It was the mother tongue of those who greeted the colonists of Raleigh at ! 
Roanoke, of those who welcomed the Pilgrims to Plymouth. It was heard | 
from the Bay of Gaspe to the valley of the Des Moines ; from Cape Fear, | 
and, it may be, from the Savannah, to the land of the Esquimaux ; from 
the Cumberland River of Kentucky to the southern bank of the Missin- 
ipi. {t was spoken, though not exclusively, in a territory that extended 
through sixty degrees of longitude, and more than twenty degrees of 
latitude. 

“The Micmacs, who occupied the east of the continent, south of the 
little tribe that dwelt round the Bay of Gaspe, holding possession of Nova | 
Scotia and the adjacent isles, and probably never much exceeding three 
thousand in number, were known to our fathers only as the active allies of 
the French. They often invaded, but never inhabited, New England. I 

“The Etchemins, or Canoemen, dwelt not only on the St. John’s River, 
the Ouygondy of the natives, but on the St. Croix, which Champlain 
always called from their name, and extended as far west, at least, as Mount 
Desert. 

** Next to these came the Abenakis, of whom one tribe has left its name 
to the Penobscot, and another to the Androscoggin ; while a third, under |, 
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the auspices of Jesuits, had its chapel and its fixed abode in the fertile fields 
of Norridgewock. 

«“ The clans that disappeared from their ancient hunting-grounds did not || 
always become extinct; they often migrated to the north and west. Of 
the Sokokis, who appear to have dwelt near Saco, and to have had an alli- 
ance with the Mohawks, many, at an early day, abandoned the region where 
they first became known to European voyagers, and placed themselves un- 
der the shelter of the French in Canada. The example of emigration was 
often followed ; the savage shunned the vicinity of the civilized: among 
the tribes of Texas, there are warriors who are said to trace their lineage to 
Algonquins on the Atlantic; and desce dants from the New England In- 
dians now roam over western prairies. 

« The forests beyond the Saco, with New Hampshire, and even as far as 
Salem, constituted the sachemship of Pennacook, or Pawtucket, and often 
afforded a refuge to the remnants of feebler nations around them. ‘The 
tribe of the Massachusetts, even before the colonization of the eountry, had 
almost disappeared from the shores of the bay that bears its name ; end the 
villages of the interior resembled insulated and nearly independent bands, 
that had lost themselves in the wilderness. 

“ Of the Pokanokets, who dwelt round Mount Hope, and were sovereigns 
over Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, and a part of Cape Cod; of the Nar- 
ragansetts, who dwelt between the bay that bears their name and the pre- 
sent limits of Connecticut, holding dominion over Rhode Island and its 
neighbors, as well as a part of Long Island—the most civilized of the north- 
ern nations ; of the Pequods, the branch of the Mohegans that occupied the 
eastern part of Conneeticut, and ruled a part of Long Island—earliest vic- 
tims to the Europeans—lI have already related the overthrow. The coun- 
try between the banks of the Connecticut and the Hudson was possessed 
by independent villages of the Mohegans, kindred with the Manhattans, 
whose few “ smokes” once rose amidst the forests on New York Island. 

“The Lenni Lenape, in their two divisions of the Minsi and the Dela- 


| wares, occupied New Jersey, the valley of the Delaware far up towards the 


sources of that river, aud the entire basin of the Schuylkill. Like the be- 
nevolent William Penn, the Delawares were pledged to a system of peace ; 
but, while Penn forbore retaliation freely, the passiveness of the Delawares 
was to them the degrading confession of their defeat and submission to the 
Five Nations. Their conquerors had stripped them. of their rights as war- 
riors, and compelled them to endure taunts as women, 

“Beyond the Delaware, on the Eastern Shore, dwelt the Nanticokes, 
who disappeared without glory, or melted imperceptibly into other tribes ; 
and the names of Accomae and Pamlico are the chief memorials of tribes 
that made dialects of the Algonquin the mother tongue of the natives along 
the sea-coast as far south, at least, as Cape Hatteras. It is probable, also, 














| minion of Powhatan, which had the tribes of the Eastern Shore as its de- 
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that the Corees, or Coramines, who dwelt to the southward of the Neuse 
River, spoke a kindred language—thus establishing Cape Fear as the south- 


ern limit of the Algonquin speech. 
‘“‘In Virginia, the same language was heard throughout the whole do- 


pendencies, and included all the villages west of the Chesapeake, from the | 
most southern tributaries of James River to the Patuxent, The power of 
the little empire was entirely broken in the days of Opechancanough; and 
after the insurrection of Bacon, the confederacy disappears from history. 
“The Shawnees connect the south-eastern Algonquins with the west. 
The basin of the Cumberland River is marked by the earliest French geo- 
graphers as the home of this restless nation of wanderers, A part of them 
afterwards had their “ cabins’’ and their “springs” in the neighborhood of 
Winchester. ‘Their principal band removed from their hunting-fields in 
Kentucky to the head waters of one of the great rivers of South Carolina ; 
and, at a later day, an encampment of four hundred and fifty of them, who 
had been straggling in the woods for four years, was found not far north of 
the head waters of the Mobile River, on their way to the country of the 
Muskhogees. It was about the year 1698, that three or four score of their 
families, with the consent of the government of Pennsylvania, removed | 
from Carolina, and planted themselves on the Susquehannah, Sad were | 
the fruits of that hospitality. Others followed ; and when, 1732, the num- 
ber of Indian fighting men in Pennsylvania was estimated to be seven hun- 
dred, one half of them were Shawnee emigrants. So desolate was the wil- || 
derness, that a vagabond tribe could wander undisturbed from Cumberland | 
River to the Alabama, from the head waters of the Santee to the Susque- 
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“I'he Miamis were more stable, and their own traditions preserve the 
” 


| 
hannah. | 
| 


memory of their ancient limits. ‘ My forefathers,” said the Miami orator \ 
Little Turtle, at Greenville, « kindled the first fire at Detroit ; from thence | 
he extended his lines to the head waters of the Scioto; from thence to its | 
mouth ; from thence down the Ohio to the mouth of the Wabash ; and from | 
thence to Chicago, on Lake Michigan, ‘These are the boundaries within | 
which the prints of my ancestor’s houses are every where to be seen.” ! 
And the early French narratives confirm his words. The forests beyond | 
Detroit were at first found unoccupied, or, it may be, roamed over by bands 
too feeble to attract a trader or win a missionary ; the Ottawas, Algonquin 
fugitives from the basin of the magnificent river whose name commemorates 
them, fled to the Bay of Saginaw, and took possession of the whole north 
of the peninsula as of a derelict country ; yet the Miamis occupied its south- 
ern moiety, and their principal mission was founded by Allouez on the 
banks of the St. Joseph, within the present state of Michigan. 

“The Illinois were kindred to the Miamis, and their country lay be- 
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tween the Wabash, the Ohio, and the Missisisppi. Marquette found a vil- 
| lage of them on the Des Moines, but its occupants soon withdrew to the 
east of the Missssippi ; and Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Peoria, still preserve the 
names of the principal bands, of which the original strength has been great- 
ly exaggerated. ‘The vague tales of a considerable population vanished 
before the accurate observation of the missionaries, who found in the wide 





| tacky, could hardly have exceeded eighteen thousand. 
| 


| crowded the Miamis from their dwellings at Chicago ; the intruders came 


| great nation of the Chippewas. That nation, or, as some write, Ojibwas 
|—the Algonquin tribes of whose dialect, mythology, traditions, and cus- 


by the French at Sault St. Mary and Chegoimegon. They adopted into 
| their tribes many of the Ottawas from Upper Canada, and were themselves 


| often included by the early French writers under that name. 


’ 


| Ottawa is but the Algonquin word for “ trader ;”” and Mascoutins are 
| but “ dwellers in the prairie.” ‘The latter hardly implies a band of Indians 
| distinct from the Chippewas ; but history recognizes, as a separate Algon- 
| quin tribe near Green Bay, the Menomonies, who were found there in 1669, 
who retained their ancient territory long after the period of French and of Eng- 
lish supremacy, and who prove their high antiquity as a nation by the sin- 
gular character of their dialect. ’ 

«“ South-west of the Menomonies, the restless Sacs and Foxes, ever 


of Illinois, are but a branch of it, is demonstrated by their speech. 


* So numerous and so widely extended were the tribes of the Algonquin 


ty, of the territory east of the Mississippi and south of the St. Lawrence, 
and constituted about one half of the original population of that territory. 
“TI. North-west of the Sacs and Foxes, west of the Chippewas, bands 
of the Sioux, or Dancoras, had encamped on prairies east of the Missis- 
sippi, vagrants between the head waters of Lake Superior and the Falls of 
St. Anthony. They were a branch of the great family which, dwelling for 














wilderness of Illinois scarcely three or four villages. On the discovery of | 
America, the number of the scattered tenants of the territory which now | 
forms the states of Ohio and Michigan, of Indiana, and Illinois, and Ken- | 


“In the early part of the eighteenth century, the Potawatomies had | 


| from the islands near the entrance of Green Bay, and were a branch of the | 


toms, we have the fullest accounts—held the country from the mouth of | 
Green Bay to the head waters of Lake Superior, and were early visited | 


dreaded by the French, held the passes from Green Bay and Fox River to | 
the Mississippi, and, with insatiate avidity, roamed, in pursuit of contest, | 
over the whole country between the Wisconsin and the upper branches of | 
the Illinois. The Shawnees are said to have an affinity with this nation: | 
that the Kickapoos, who established themselves, by conquest, in the north | 


family. ‘They were scattered over a moiety, or perhaps more than a moie- | 
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the most part west of the Mississippi and the Red River, extended from the | 
Saskatchawan to lands south of the Arkansas. French traders discovered | 
their wigwams in 1659; Hennepin was among them, on his expedition to || 
the north; Joseph Marest and another Jesuit visited them in 1687, and | 


again in 1689. ‘There seemed to exist a hereditary warfare between them | 


and the Chippewas. ‘Their relations to the colonists, whether of France or | 
England, were, at this early period, accidental, and related chiefly to indi- 
viduals. But one little community of the Dahcota family had penetrated 
the territory of the Algonquins ; the Winnebagoes, dwelling between Green 
Bay and the lake that bears that name, preferred rather to be environed by 
Algonquins than to stay in the dangerous vicinity of their own kindred. 
Like other western and southern tribes, their population appears of late to 
have greatly increased. 

“III. The nations which spoke dialects of the Huron-Iroquots, or, as 
it has also been called, of the Wyanpor, were, on the discovery of America, 
found powerful in numbers, and diffused over a wide territory. The pen- 
insula enclosed between Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario, had been the 
dwelling-place of the five confederated tribes of the Hurons, After their 
defeat by the Five Nations, a part descended the St. Lawrence, and their | 
progeny may still be seen near Quebec; a part were adopted, on equal | 
terms, into the tribes of their conquerors; the Wyandots fled beyond Lake | 
Superior, and hid themselves in the dreary wastes that divided the Chippe- | 
was from their western foes. In 1671, they retreated before the powerful | 
Sioux, and made their home first at St. Mary’s and at Michilimackinac, | 
and afterwards near the post of Detroit. ‘Thus the Wyandots within our | 
borders were emigrants from Canada. Having a mysterious influence over | 
the Algonquin tribes, and making treaties with the Five Nations, they ! 
spread aléng Lake Erie; and, leaving to the Miamis the country beyond | 
the Miami of the Lakes, they gradually acquired a claim to the whole ter- | 
ritory from that river to the western boundary of New York. | 

« The immediate dominion of the Iroquois—where the Mohawks, Onei- || 
das, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, were first visited by the trader, 
the missionary, or the war parties of the French—stretched, as we have 
seen, from the borders of Vermont to Western New York, from the lakes 
to the head waters of the Ohio, the Susquehannah, and the Delaware. 
The number of their warriors was declared by the French, in 1660, to have 
been two thousand two hundred; and, in 1677, an English agent, sent on 
purpose to ascertain their strength, confirmed the precision of the statement. 
Their geographical position made them umpires in the contest of the French 
for dominion in the west. Besides, their political importance was increas- 
ed by their conquests. Not only did they claim some supremacy in north- 
ern New England as far as the Kennebec, and to the south as far New 
Haven, and were acknowledged as absolute lords over the conquered Len- 
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| nape—the peninsula of Upper Canada was their hunting-field by right of | 

war ; they had exterminated the Eries and the Andastes, both tribes of their 
| own family, the one dwelling on the south-eastern banks of Lake Erie, the 
| other on the head waters of the Ohio; they had triumphantly invaded the 
| tribes of the west as far us Illinois; their warriors had reached the soil of 
| Kentucky and Western Virginia; and England, to whose alliance they 


| steadily inclined, availed itself of their treaties for the cession of territories, 


to encroach even on the empire of France in America. 


“ Nor had the labors of the Jesuit missionaries been fruitless. The few 
families of the Iroquois who migrated to the north of Lake Ontario, and 
raised their huts round Fort Frontenac, remained in amity with the French ; 
and two villages of Iroquois converts, the Cahnewagas of New England 
writers, were established near Montreal, a barrier against their heathen 
countrymen and against New York. 


“‘ The Huron tribes of the north were environed by Algonquins. At the 
south, the Chowan, the Meherrin, the Nottoway, villages of the Wyandot 
family, have left their names to the rivers along which they dwelt ; and the 
| Tuscaroras, kindred with the Five Nations, were the most powerful tribe 
_in North Carolina. In 1708, its fifteen towns still occupied the upper 
country on the Neuse and the ‘I'ar, and could count twelve hundred war- 
riors, as brave as their Mohawk brothers. 





“IV. South of the Tuscaroras, the midlands of Carolina sheltered the 
Catawsas. Its villages included the Woccons, and the nation spoke a lan- 





guage of its own: that language is now almost extinct, being known only 
to less than one hundred persons, who linger on the banks of a branch of 
_ the Santee. Imagination never assigned to the Catawbas, in their proud- 
est days, more than twelve hundred and fifty warriors ; the oldest enumer- 
ation was made in 1743, and gives but four hundred. It may therefore be 
inferred, that, on the first appearance of Europeans, their language was in 
the keeping of not more than three thousand souls. History knows 
them chiefly as.the hereditary foes of the Iroquois tribes, before whose 
prowess and numbers they dwindled away. 


“V. The mountaineers of aboriginal America were the Curroxees, 
who occupied the upper valley of the Tennessee River, as far west as Mus- 
cle Shoals, and the highlands of Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama—the most 
picturesque and most salubrious region east of the Mississippi. Their 
homes were encircled by blue hills rising beyond hills, of which the lofty 
peaks would kindle with the early light, and the overshadowing ridges en- 
velop the valleys like a mass of clouds. ‘There the rocky cliffs, rising in 
naked grandeur, defy the lightning, and mock the loudest peals of the thunder- 
storm ; there the gentler slopes are covered with magnolias and flower- 
ing forest-trees, decorated with roving climbers, and ring with the perpetyal 

















| note of the whip. senewi theve. the whelasewe water a guahes profusely 
| from the earth in transparent springs ; snow-white cascades glitter on the 














| the Cherokees, nearly fifty in number, each consisting of but a few cabins, 


| vered fastnesses, they had decked their war-chiefs with the feathers of the 
| eagle’s tail, and listened to the counsels of their “ old beloved men?” | 
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hill-sides ; and the rivers, shallow, but pleasant to the eye, rush through 
the narrow vales, which the abundant strawberry crimsons, and coppices 
of rhododendron and flaming azalea adorn. At the fall of the leaf, the fruit 
of the hickory and tke chesnut is thickly strown on the ground. The fer- 
tile soil teems with luxuriant herbage, on which the roebuck fattens ; the | 
vivifying breeze is laden with fragrance ; and daybreak is ever welcomed | 
by the shrill cries of the social nighthawk and the liquid carols of the mock- 
ingbird. ‘Through this lovely region were scattered the little villages of 


erected where the bend in the mountain stream offered at onee a defence 
and a strip of alluvial soil for culture. Their towns were always by the 
side of some creek or river, and they Joved their native land; above all, 
they loved its rivers—the Keowee, the Tugeloo, the Flint, and the beauti- | 
ful branches of the Tennessee. Running waters, inviting to the bath, 
tempting the angler, alluring wild fowl, were necessary to their paradise, | 
Their language, like that of the Iroquois, abounds in vowels, and is desti- | 
tute of the labials, Its organization has a common character, but etymolo- || 
gy has not yet been able to discover conclusive analogies between the roots || 





| of words. The “beloved’’ peuple of the Cherokees were a nation of them- 


selves. Who can say for how many centuries, safe in their undisco- | 


Who ean tell how often the waves of barbarous migrations may have bro- | 
ken harmlessly against their cliffs, where nature was the strong ally of the | 
defenders of their land ? 


“VI. South-east of the Cherokees dwelt the Ucnres. They claimed 
the country above and below Augusta, and, at the earliest period respecting | 
which we can surmise, seem not to have extended beyond the Cha-ta-hoo- | 
chee; yet they boast to have been the oldest inhabitants of that region. | 
They now constitute an inconsiderable band in the Creek confederacy, and | 
are known as a distinct family, not from political organization, but from their | 
singularly harsh and guttural language. When first discovered, they were | 
but a remnant—bewildering the inquirer by favoring the conjecture, that, | 
from the north and west, tribe may have pressed upon tribe ; that succes- | 
sions of nations may have been exterminated by invading nations ; that | 
even languages, which are the least perishable monument of the savages, | 


may have become extinct. | 


“VII. The Natcuez, also, are now merged in the same confederacy ; | 


siding in scarcely more than four or five villages, of which the largest rose 








| 
but they, with the Taensas, were known to history as a distinct nation, re- =: 
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near the banks of the Mississippi. ‘That they spoke but a dialect of the | 
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Mobilian,is an inference which the memoirs of Dumont would have warrant- 


ed, and which more recent travellers have confirmed, without reservation | 
—while the diffuse Du Pratz represents them as using at once the Mobi- | 
| lian and a radically different speech of their own. ‘The missionary station | 


among them was assigned to Franciscans ; and the Jesuits who have writ- 
ten of them are silent respecting the tongue, which they themselves had no 


occasion to employ. ‘The opinion of the acute Vater was in favor of its 


original character; and, by the persevering curiosity of Gallatin, it is at 


last known that the Natchez were distinguished from the tribes around | 
them less by their customs and the degree of their civilization than by their | 


language, which, as far as comparisons have been instituted, has no etymo- 


logical affinity with any other whatever. Here, again, the imagination too | 
readily kindles to invent theories ; and the tradition has been widely re. | 
ceived, that the dominion of the Natchez once extended even to the Wabash ; | 


! that they are emigrants from Mexico; that they are the kindred of the in- 


eas of Peru. The close observation of the state of the arts among them, | 


tends to dispel these illusions ; and history knows them only as a feeble and 
inconsiderable nation, the occupants of a narrow territory round the spot 
where the Christian church, and the dwellings of emigrants from Eu- 


rope and from Africa, have displaced the rude abode of their Great Sun, and | 


| the artless cabin of the chosen guardians of the sacred fire, which they 


| vainly hoped should never die. 


“VIII. With these exceptions of the Uchees and the Natchez, the 


| whole country south-east, south, and west of the Cherokees, to the Atlan- 
| tic and the Gulf of Mexico, to the Mississippi and the confluence of the 


Tennessee and Ohio, was in the possession of one great family of nations, 
of which the language was named by the French the Mosiiian, and is de- 


_seribed by Gallatin as the Musxuocer-Cuocra. It included three con- 


| siderable confederacies, each of which still exists, and perhaps even with 


some increase of numbers. 
“ The country bounded on the Ohio at the north, on the Mississippi at 


, the west, on the east by a line drawn from the bend in the Cumberland 





| River to the Muscle Shoals of the ‘I'ennessee, and extending at the south 


_ into the territory of the state of Mississippi, was the land of the cheerful, 





brave Chickasas, the faithful, the invincible allies of the English. Mar- 
quette found them already in possession of guns, obtained probably through 
Virginia ; La Salle built Fort Prudhomme on one of their bluffs ; but their 
chosen abodes were on the upland country, which gives birth to the Yazoo 
and the Tombecbee, the finest and most fruitful on the continent—where 
the grass is verdant in midwinter ; the blue-bird and the robin are heard in 
February ; the springs of pure water gurgle up through the white sands, 
to flow through natural bowers of evergreen holly ; and, if the earth be but 
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| 


carelessly gashed to receive the kernel of maize, the thick corn springs | 
abundantly from the fertile soil. ‘The region is as happy as any beneath | 
the sun; and the love which it inspired made its occupants, though not 
numerous, yet the most intrepid warriors of the south. 

“Below the Chickasas, between the Mississippi and the Tombecbee, 


_ was the land of the Choctas, who were gathered, on the eastern frontier, 


into compact villages, but elsewhere were scattered through the interior of 


| their territory. Dwelling in plains or among gentle hills, they excelled | 
every Nofth American tribe in their agriculture—subsisting chiefly on 


corn, and placing little dependence on the chase. Their country was 
healthful, abounding in brooks. ‘The number of their warriors perhaps ex- | 


| ceeded four thousand. Their dialect of the Mobilian so nearly resembles | 


that of the Chickasas, that they almost seemed but one nation. ‘The Choc- | 


| tas were allies of the French, yet preserving their independence : their love 


_ eluding all Florida, reached, on the north, to the Cherokees ; on the north | 











for their country was intense, and, in defending it, they utterly contemned 


danger. | 
“ The ridge that divided the ‘Tombecbee from the Alabama, was the line | 


| that separated the Choctas from the groups of tribes which were soon uni- 


ted in the confederacy of the Creeks or Muskhogees. Their territory, in- 


east and east, to the country on the Savannah and to the Atlantic. Along 
the sea, their northern limit seems to have extended almost to Cape Fear ; 


| at least, the tribes with which the settlers at Charleston first waged war are | 


enumerated by one writer as branches of the Muskhogees. Their pop- 
ulation, spread over a fourfold wider territory, did not exceed that of the 
Choctas in number. ‘Their towns were situated on the banks of beautiful 
creeks, in which their country abounded; the waters of their bold rivers, | 
from the Coosa to the Chatahoochee, descended rapidly, with a clear cur- | 
rent, through healthful and fertile regions ; they were careful in their agri- | 
culture, and, before going to war, assisted their women to plant. In Florida, ! 
they welcomed the Spanish missionaries ; and, throughout their country, 
they derived so much beyefit from the arts of civilization, that their num- 
bers soon promised to increase ; and, being placed between the English of | 
Carolina, and the French of Louisiana, the Spaniards of Florida—border- | 
ing on the Choctas, the Chickasas, and the Cherokees—their political im- | 
portance made them esteemed as the most powerful Indian nation north of || 
the Gulf of Mexico. ‘They readily gave shelter to the fugitives from other | 
tribes ; and their speech became so modified, that, with radical resemblan- 
ces, it has the widest departure from its kindred dialects. The Yamassees, 
on the Savannah, seem certainly to have been one of their bands ; and the || 
Seminoles of Florida are but “ wild men,” lost from their confederacy, and | 
abandoning agriculture for the chase. | 

‘Such is a synopsis of the American nations east of the Misssissippi. 1 
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It is not easy to estimate their probable numbers at the period of their dis- 
covery. Many of them—the Narragansett, the Illinois—boasted of the 
superior strength of their former condition; and, from wonder, from fear, 


from the ambition of exciting surprise, early travellers often repeated the 
| exaggerations of savage vanity. The Hurons of Upper Canada were 


thought to number many more than thirty thousand, perhaps even fifty 


thousand, souls; yet, according to the most exact enumeration of 1639, 
they could not have exceeded ten thousand. In the heart of a wilderness, 


| a few cabins seemed like a city ; and to the pilgrim, who had walked for 
| weeks without meeting a human being, a territory would appear densely 
_ peopled where, in every few days, a wigwam could be encountered. Ver- 


mont, and North-western Massachusetts, and much of New Hampshire, | 


were solitudes ; Ohio, a part of Indiana, the largest part of Michigan, re- 
mained open to Indian emigration long after America began to be colonized 
| by Europeans. From the portage between the Fox and the Wisconsin to 
| the Des Moines, Marquette saw neither the countenance or the footstep of 
man. In Illinois, so friendly to the habits of savage life, the Franciscan 


Zenobe Mambre, whose journal is preserved by Le Clercq, describes the 
“ only large village,’”’ as contaning seven or eight thousand souls ; Father 


more than two thousand families: other missionaries who made their 


ever to be found ; and they could gather hardly five, or even three, villages 
in the whole region. Kentucky, after the expulsion of the Shawnees, re- 





the valley of the Cumberland River, to find a vacant wilderness in the high- 
| lands of Carolina; and a part of them for years roved to and fro in wilder- 
nesses west of the Cherokees. On early maps, the low country from the 
Mobile to Florida is marked as vacant. ‘The oldest reports from Georgia 
| exult in the entire absence of Indians from the vicinity of Savannah, and 
| will not admit that there were more than a few within four hundred miles, 
| There are hearsay and vague accounts of Indian war parties composed of 


| could not have varied much from ten thousand ; and their warriors strolled 
as conquerors from Hudson’s Bay to Carolina—from the Kennebec to the 
Tennessee. Very great uncertainty must, indeed, attend any estimate of 


Lawrence and the chain of lakes. The diminution of their population is 


2 


many hundreds: those who wrote from knowledge furnish the means of | 
comparison and correction. ‘The whole population of the Five Nations | 


the original number of Indians east of the Mississippi and south of the St. | 


| far less than is usually supposed: they have been exiled, but not exter- | 
minated. The use of iron, of gunpowder, of horses, has given to the sav- 
| age dominion over the beasts of the forest, and new power over nature. | 





Rasle imagined he had seen in one place twelve hundred fires, kindled for | 


| abode there describe their appalling journeys through absolute solitudes ; | 
they represent their vocation as a chase afier a savage, that was scarce | 


mained the wide park of the Cherokees, ‘I'he banished tribe easily fled up — 
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than ever, We shall approach, and perhaps exceed, a just estimate of 
their numbers two hundred years ago, if to the various tribes of the Algon- 
quin race we allow about ninety thousand ; of the Eastern Sioux, less than 


| The Cherokee and Mobilian families of nations are more numerous now || 


three thousand; of the Iroquois, including their southern kindred, about 


seventeen thousand; of the Catawbas, three thousand ; of the Cherokees, 
twelve thousand ; of the Mobilian confederacies and tribes—that is, of the 
Chickasas, Choctas, and Muskhogees—fifty thousand ; of the Uchees, one 
thousand ; of the Natchez, four thousand—in all, it may be, not far from 
one hundred and eighty thousand souls.” 


« 


DE WITT CLINTON’S CHARACTER OF THE SIX NATIONS. | 


It is now thirty-five years since our law preceptor, the late Judge Bald- 
win, presented us with a copy ofa discourse delivered by De Witt Clinton 


before the Historical Society of New York, upon the subject of the Six | 


Nations. The Judge was avery ardent friend of the author of the dis- 


| course, and perhaps was not unwilling to impress us with an equally exal- 


ted opinion of his talent and character. We read and re-read the discourse 
with great admiration of the eloquence of the author, but with absolute as- 
tonishment at his portraiture of the character, policy and institutions of the 


| 


people whom he styled the «« Romans of America.’’ We, subsequently, | 


lent our copy to some person who was careful not to return it, and we have 
never seen another; although we have made frequent inquiries for one. 
We were anxious to have made liberal extracts from it for the Olden 
Time, but having failed in all our efforts to obtain a copy, we abandoned 
all hope of getting any aid from the pen of the eloquent author. A short 


| time since, however, in looking over Knapp’s History and Topography of | 


the United States, we found the following portions of the discourse, from 
which our readers may judge of the whole. “ Lax pede Herculem,” 


The Six Nations were certainly a wonderful people among the aborigines 


of the soil, and as they were, whether rightfully or otherwise, lords para- | 
mount in this region, when the white men first visited it, every thing re- | 
lating to their history, character or institutions, comes properly within the | 


scope of our undertaking. We, therefore, give the extract without further 
preface. 
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EXTRACT. 

« A distinguished feature in the character of the Confederates, was an ex- 
-alted spirit of liberty, which revolted with equal indignation at domestic or 
foreigncontrol. ‘ We are born free, (said Garangula, in his admirable speech 
to the governor general of Canada,) we neither depend on Ononthio or 
Corlear,’ on France, or on England.’’ Baron La Hontan, who openly 
avowed his utter detestation and abhorrence of them, is candid enough to 
acknowledge, that ‘they laugh at the menaces of kings and governors, for 
they have no idea of dependence ; nay, the very word is to them insuppor- 
table. ‘They look upon themselves as sovereigns, accountable to none but 
God alone, whom they call the Great Spirit.” They admitted of no here- 
| ditary distinctions. ‘The office of sachem was the reward of personal 
| merit; of great wisdom, or commanding eloquence ; of distinguished ser- 
| vices in the cabinet or in the field. It was conferred by silent and general 
consent, as the spontaneous tribute due to eminent worth ; and it could on- 
ly be maintained by the steady and faithful cultivation of the virtues and 
| accomplishments which procured it. No personal slavery was permitted : 
their captives were either killed or adopted asa portion of the nation. ‘The 
| children of the chiefs were encouraged to emulate the virtues of their sires, 
and were frequently elevated to the dignities occupied by their progenitors. 
From this source has arisen an important error with respect to the estab- 

| lishment of privileged orders among the Confederates. 
“There is a striking similitude between the Romans and the Confeder- 
| ates, not only in their martial spirit and rage for conquest, but in their treat- 
ment of the conquered. Like the Romans, they not only adopted individuals, 
but incorporated the remnant of their vanquished enemies into their nation, 
by which they continually recruited their population, exhausted by endless 
and wasting wars, and were enabled to continue their career of victory and 
| desolation: if their unhappy victims hesitated or refused, they were com- 
| pelled to accept of the honours of adoption. ‘The Hurons of the Island of 
| Orleans, in 1656, knowing no other way to save themselves from destruc- 
tion, solicited admission into the canton of the Mohawks, and were accept- 
/ ed; but, at the instance of the French, they declined their own proposal. 
On this occasion the Mohawks continued their ravages, and compelled ac- 
| quiescence: they sent thirty of their warriors to Quebec, who took them 
away, with the consent of the governor general ; he, in fact, not daring to 
refuse, after having addressed him in the following terms of proud defiance ; 
which can not but bring to our recollection similar instances of Roman 
spirit, when Rome was free. ‘Lift up thy arm, Ononthio, and allow thy 
children, whom thou holdest pressed to thy bosom, to depart ; for if they 
| are guilty of any imprudence, have reason to dread, lest coming to chastise 
| them, my blows fall on thy head.’ Like the Romans, also, they treated 
their vassal nations with extreme rigor. If there were any delay in the 
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render of the annual tribute, military execution followed, and the wretched 
delinquents frequently took refuge in the houses of the English, to escape 


| from destruction. On all public occasions they took care to demonstrate | 

















their superiority and dominion, and at all times they called their vassals to 
an awful account, if guilty of violating the injunctions of the great council. 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with the Six Nations, several claims of the 
Munseys, Wappings, and other Delaware Indians, for lands in the latter 
province, were adjusted and satisfied under the cognizance of the Confeder- 
ates, who ordered them to deliver up their prisoners, and to be at peace 
with the English, and who assumed a dictatorial tone, and appeared to ex- 
ercise absolute authority over the other Indians. Ata former conference 
on this subject, a Munsey, or Minisink Indian, had spoken sitting, not be- 
ing allowed to stand, until a Cayuga chief had spoken ; when the latter 
thus expressed himself: ‘I, who am the Mingoan, am by this belt to in- 
form you, that the Munseys are women, and cannot hold treaties for them- 


| 
| 


| Ata treaty held at the forks of the Delaware, in 1758, by the governors of | 


selves ; therefore | am sent to inform you, that the invitation you gave the | 


Munseys is agreeable to us, the Six Nations.’ 

“ War was the favorite pursuit of this martial people, and military glory 
their ruling passion. Agriculture, and the laborious drudgery of domestic 
life, were left to the women. ‘The education of the savage was solely di- 
rected to hunting and war. From his early infaney, he was taught to bend 
the bow, to point the arrow, to hurl the tomahawk, and to wield the club. 
He was instructed to pursue the footsteps of his enemies through the path- 
less and unexplored forest ; to mark the most distant indications of danger ; 
to trace his way by the appearances of the trees, and by the stars of hea- 
ven, and to endure fatigue, and cold, and famine, and every privation. He 
commenced his career of blood by hunting the wild beasts of the woods, 
and after learning the dexterous use of the weapons of destruction, he lifted 
his sanguinary arm against his fellow creatures. ‘The profession of a war- 
rior was considered the most illustrious pursuit ; their youth looked for- 
ward to the time, when they could march against an enemy, with all the 
avidity of an epicure for the sumptuous dainties of a Heliogabalus. And 
this martial ardor was continually thwarting the pacific councils of the el- 


ders, and enthralling them in perpetual and devastating wars. With sava- | 


ges in general, this ferocious propensity was impelled by a blind fury, and 


was but little regulated by the dictates of skill and judgment; on the con- | 
trary with the Iroquois, war was an art. All their military movements | 


were governed by system and policy. They never attacked a hostile 
country, until they had sent out spies to explore and to designate its vul- 
nerable points, and whenever they encamped, they observed the greatest 
circumspection to guard agaist surprise ; whereas the other savages only 
sent out scouts to reconnoitre ; but they never went far from the camp, and 
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if they returned without perceiving a any signs 5 ofs an enemy, ie whole band 
went quietly to sleep, and were often the victims of their rash confidence. 
“ Whatever superiority of force the Iroquois might have, they never ne- 
glected the use of stratagems; they employed all the crafty wiles of the 
Carthaginians. ‘The cunning of the fox, the ferocity of the tiger, and the 
power of the lion, were united in their conduct. ‘They preferred to van- || 
quish their enemy by taking him off his guard; by involving him in an 
ambuscade ; by falling upon him in the hour of sleep: but when emergen- 
| cies rendered it necessary for them to face him in the open field of battle, 
they exhibited a courage and contempt of death which have never been 
surpassed.” 


FIRST TREATY OF FORT STANWIX, 1768. 


We have in our last number briefly noticed this treaty with the Indians, | 
| but as it was the last held by the proprietaries of Pennsylvania, and as it | 
was the one by which the Indian title to all the territory in this state on 
the east side of the Allegheny river from Kittanning downward, and all || 
' south of the Ohio was transferred, we think it deserves a more full notice | 
| than we before gave it. Fort Stanwix was situated in the state of New 
| York near where the town of Rome now stands. It was built, about the 
| time General Forbes was on his way to Fort Duquesne, by General Stan- 

| wix, who afterwards built Fort Pitt. 


This treaty was signed only by the delegates from the Six Nations of 
Indians, although there were present several chiefs of the Delaware and 
| Shawanese tribes. From the non-signatures of these latter chiefs various 
| and opposite inferences have been drawn as to the right of the Six Nations 
|| to cede the lands. Mr. Sparks observes that the withholding the names 
} of Killbuck and other Delaware and Shawanese was a suspicious circum- | 
_ Stance. On the other hand it has been argued, that the fact of the Dela- | 
| wares and Shawanese being present and not protesting affords the inference 
| that they acquiesced in the cession and admitted the right of the Six Nations 
| to cede the land. ‘There would be much force in this argument, if it were 
| first shown that the Shawanese and Delawares were aware of the cession, 
| and acted freely on the subject. But when we notice how particularly the | 

names of the Delaware and Shawanese chiefs are mentioned in the caption | 
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of the cantenanens, and thes find that their signatures are not affixed, some 
suspicions must arise as to the fairness of the transaction. 

It may be remarked that the great conference held here in May, 1768, | 
of which a full account is given in our last number, the Beaver speaking for 1 
the Delawares, Munsies, and Mohickons said, “ the country lying between 
this river and the Allegheny mountains has always been our hunting 
ground.” 

But when persons were to be selected to go along with the messengers | 
to give notice to the intruders to remove, four chiefs were named, all belong- |) 
ing to the Six Nations, and Thonissagarawa, a Six ee Indian said, 
“it is not without grief we see our country settled by you.”” The Com- | 
missioners, too, John Allen and Joseph Shippen, in their instructions to the | | 
messengers, speak of the Six Nations as the owners of the land. | 


The only view which we can take, to reconcile the various allusions to | 
the lands between the Ohio and the mountains is to suppose that the Six ! 
Nations held the absolute dominion of the territory, but assigned a portion } 
of it to the other tribes as a hunting ground. Be this, however, as it may, || 
the treaty at Fort Stanwix in 1768 put an end to all controversy about the | 
title to the territory proposed to be ceded. ‘There were several cessions | 
made, one to the proprietaries of Pennsylvania, one to the King of Great | 
Britain, and one to certain traders who had been plundered by the Indians. | 
The latter proved entire'y ineffective, the former is the one of immediate 
interest to our state; we have concluded, however, to give a brief notice of 
the conference and of the cession to the King. The former, however is | 
the only one which comes precisely within the design of our publication, 
we shall, therefore, only give a notice of the conference and the names of | 
those composing it, and then give the substance of the cession to the Penns. | 


“On the 24th of October, 1768, the Congress at Fort Stanwix was open- | 
ed. Present—The Honorable Sir William Johnson, Baronet, his majesty’s | 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. His Excellency William Franklin, Esq., | 
Governor of New Jersey. Thomas Walker, Esq., Commissioner for the | 
Colony of Virginia. Hon. Frederick Smith, Chief Justice of New Jersey. | 
Richard Peters, and James Tilghman, Esqs., of the Council of Pennsyl- | 
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vania. George Croghan, and Daniel Claus, Esqs., Deputy Agents of In- | 


dian Affairs. Guy Johnson, Esq., Deputy Agent, and acting as Secretary; | ] 
with several gentlemen from the different Colonies. | 


“ John Butler, Esq., Mr. Andrew Montour, and Philip Philips, Inter- | 


preters for the Crown. 
“Inp1an Cuiers Present.— Mohawks—Abraham, Kanadagaya, Ken- ] 
drick, Aroghiaecka, Kayenqueregoa, Tobarihoga, Anohario, &c. } 
“ Oneidas—Ganaghquieson, Nicholasera, Senughsis, Gajuheta, Taga 


waron, &c. 





1 
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. « 


! *« Onondagoes—The Bunt, Tewaruit, Diaquanda, Tawashughts, &c. 





*¢ Cajugas—Tagaaia, Shanarady, Atrawawna, &c. 

“ Shawnese—Benevissica. 

«« Senecas—Gaustrax, Cdengot, &c. 

“ Tuscaroras—Saquareessera, Kanigot, Tyagawehe, &c. 
* Delawares—Killbuck, Turtleheart.”’ 


Sir William Johnson in his opening address stated that Lieut. Governor 
Penn had been there and waited a considerable time ; but was at length 





| missioners. 





find the following notice : 


| «“ The deed to his majesty—one of the proprietors of Pennsylvania— 
| and the one to the traders, being then laid on the table, were executed in 


table for that purpose; and then proceeded to divide the goods amongst 
their people, which occupied the remainder of the day.” 





The following is the article of cession to the Penns : 





tween the said Six Nations, and their confederates and independent tribes, 


Indians, within the said general boundary line, and beginning in the said 
| boundary line, on tke east side of the east branch of the river Susquehan- 
nah, at a place called Owegy, and running with the said boundary line, 
down the said branch on the east side thereof till it comes opposite the 





of hills called Burnett’s hills by the English, and by the Indians ‘ 

on the north side of them, to the heads of a creek which runs into the 

west branch of Susquehannah, which creek is by the Indians called Tia- 

daghton, and down the said creek on the south side thereof, to the said 

west branch of Susquehannah, then crossing the said river, and running up 
51 











| forced by business to return, leaving Messrs. Peters and Tilghman, as Com.- | 





Several addresses were made, and finally on the 5th of November we | 


the presence of the Governor of New Jersey, the commissioners of Vir- | 
ginia and Pennsylvania, and the rest of the gentlemen present. After | 
which, the chiefs of each nation received the cash, which was piled on the || 


“ We Tyanhasare, or Abraham sachem or chief of the Indian nation 
called the Mohocks ; Senaghsis—of the Oneydas ; Chenughiata—of the | 
Onondagos ; Gaustrar—of the Seneeas ; Sequarisera—of the ‘Tuscaroras ; | 
Tagaaia—of the Cayugas, in general council of the Six Nations at Fort | 
Stanwix, assembled for the purpose of settling a general boundary line be- | 


mouth of a creek called by the Indians Mwandac, (Tawandee,) and across | 
the river and up the said creek on the south side thereof, along the range | 











and his majesty’s middle colonies, send greeting, &c. In consideration of | 
ten thousand dollars, they grant to Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, all | 
| that part of the province of Pennsylvania, not heretofore purchased of the | 
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the same on the south side thereof, the several courses thereof to the fork 
of the same river which lies nearest to a place on the river Ohio, called the 
Kittanning, and from the said fork by a straight line to Kittanning afore- 
said, and then down the said river Ohio by the several courses thereof to 
where the western bounds of the said province of Pennsylvania crosses the 


same river, and then with the said western bounds to the south boundary | 
thereof, and with the south boundary aforesaid to the east side of the Alle- 

gheny hills, and with the said hills on the east side of them to the west | 
| line of a tract of land purchased by the said proprietors from the Six Na- | 
tion Indians, and confirmed October 23d, 1758, and then with the northern | 
bounds of that tract to the river Susquehannah to the northern boundary | 
_ line of another tract of land purchased of the Indians by deed, (August 22d, | 
1749,) and then with that northern boundary line to the river Delaware at | 


the north side of the mouth of a creek called Lechawachsein, then up the 


| said river Delaware on the west side thereof to the intersection of it, by an 


east line to be drawn from Owegy aforesaid to the said river Delaware, and 
then with that east line to the beginning at Owegy aforesaid.” 
Some doubts arose as to what stream it was that was called Tiadaghton, 


| and what hills were meant by “ Burnett's Hills.’ At a subsequent treaty 
| held in 1784, questions on these points were put to the Indians, and they re- 
| plied that the creek was Pine Creek, which enters the west branch of the 


Susquehannah above Jersey Shore, and that Burnett’s Hills were by them 
called the Long Mountains. 

It is a singular circumstance in the history of this treaty, that although 
Virginia claimed a very considerable portion of the territory ceded to the 
Penns ; yet her commissioner Thomas Walker, Esq., was present, saw the 
money paid to the indians, and their chiefs executing a deed for a territory 
which embraced Pittsburgh, the very bone of contention, between those 
colonies, and yet made no objection, so far as we can learn. 

The title being thus acquired, measures were immediately taken to pre- 
pare the new purchased lands for sale. On the 23d of February, 1769, an 
advertisement was published for general information that the Land Office 
would be opened on the third day of the ensuing April, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
to receive applications from all persons inclined to take up lands in the new 
purchase upon the terms of five pounds sterling per hundred acres, and one 
penny per acre, per annum, quit rent. ‘This quit rent was afterwards abol- 
ished by the act, vesting in the Commonwealth the title of the Penns, com- 
monly called the Divesting act, passed on the 27th of November 1779. 
In Washington county, and in that portion of Allegheny, west of the Mon- 
ongahela river, many settlements were also made under Virginia titles, so 
that there was a rapid increase of the poplation from 1770 until 1775. 
Much of the very best land in that quarter is held by titles based on Vir- 
ginia entries ; which by. the Compromise of 1779 are recognized as equal- 
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_ ly good as a Pennsylvania warrant. A large portion of the beautiful lands 
_on Chartier’s creek is thus held, under entries made between the years 
1769 and 1779 both inclusive. 

The place spoken of in the deed, as the’ fork nearest to the Kittanning, 


is the point which now marks the northwest corner of Cambria county. 


| 
| 


| 
\| 
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OF HIS ROUTE FROM FORT PITT TO VINCENNES AND DETROIT IN 1765. 


| 

| 

Before we proceed with our notices of the settlement and improvement 
| of this country subsequent to the treaty of Fort Stanwix, we wish to intro- 
duce to our readers two journals of voyages from this place down the 
| Ohio river. The first of the two is that above named ; it is chiefly inter- 
esting as showing the location of various Indian tribes at that period, and as || 
proving the continued existence of French influence among some of those || 
tribes, long after the conquest of Canada. Pontiac, the inexorable enemy 
of the English, and the devoted friend of the French was still living, and no 
doubt his inflwence was exerted against Croghan. 

It will be noticed that Croghan calls the island which we now call Bru- 
not’s, Chartier’s, after the same treacherous half-breed Shawnese and | 
Frenchman, who left his name to the creek that there debouches into the | 
Ohio. We would be glad to see the ancient names of our islands, streams, | 

| 
| 





and mountains all preserved, and not changing as the owner’s change. We 
recollect noticing in an early survey of the M’Kee property that this island 
was called Alliquippa’s. This name would, in our estimation, be decided- 
ly preferable even to Chartier’s. The long island below it, which 
has been called Montour’s, the Long Island, the Seven Mile Island, 
Simms,’ Neville’s and Craig’s, was once, as our deceased friend James 
M’Kee, informed us, the home of Kustaloga, a sachem of the Delawares. 
This would certainly be a handsome name for that Island. 

It will be seen that Mr. Croghan places Logstown on the south side of 
the Ohio; in so doing, he stands alone among the ancient authorities. 
Mitchell’s and Evan’s maps, and the map in Du Kalm’s Travels, the Jour- 
nal of Frederick Post, and the map and diary of that well informed geo- 
grapher Z'homas Hutchins, all place Logstown on the other side of the 
river. 
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| Some of our readers will, no doubt, be surprised to learn that buffalos 
_ were plenty along the Ohio, so far up as the mouth of the Little Kenhawa. 
There is, however no doubt, at all of the truth of this statement. Even so 
late as 1781 Colonel Broadhead, who then commanded Fort Pitt, frequent- 
ly in his letters spoke of the abundance of buffalos on the Big Kenhawa. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the Ouabache mentioned in the jour- | 
nal is what we now call the Wabash, and Port Vincent is now Vincennes, | 
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| 

| 

“ May 15th, 1765.—I set off from Fort Pitt with two batteaux, and 
encamped at Chartier’s island, in the Ohio, three miles below Fort Pitt. | 
} 
| 
| 
| 


“ 16th—Being joined by the deputies of the Senecas, Shawanese, and | 
Delawares that were to accompany me, we set off at seven o’clock in the | 
morning, and at ten o’clock arrived at Logstown, an old settlement of the 
Shawanese, about seventeen miles from Fort Pitt, where we put ashore and 
viewed the remains of that village, which was situated on a high bank on | 
the south side of the Ohio river, a fine fertile country round it. At eleven } 
o’clock we re-embarked and proceeded down the Ohio to the mouth of Big | 
Beaver creek, about ten miles below the Logstown; this creek empties | 
itself between two fine rich bottoms, a mile wide on each side from the | 
banks of the river to the high lands. About a mile below the mouth of | 
| Beaver creek we passed an old settlement of the Delawares, where the | 
| 





| French, in 1756, built a town for that nation. On the north side of the | 
river some of the stone chimneys are yet remaining; here the highlands | 
come close to the banks and continue for about five miles. After which we | 
passed several spacious bottoms on each side of the river, and came to Little 
Beaver creek, about fifteen miles below Big Beaver creek. A number of | 
small rivulets fall into the river on each side. From thence we sailed to | 
Yellow Creek, being about fifteen miles from the last mentioned creek ; | 
here and there the hills come close to the banks of the river on each side, 
but where there are bottoms, they are very large, and well watered ; num- 
bers of small rivulets running through them, falling into the Ohio on both 
sides. We encamped on the river bank, and find a great part of the trees 
in the bottom are covered with grape vines. ‘This day we passed by eleven 
islands, one of which being about seven miles long. For the most part of 
the way we made this day, the banks of the river are high and steep. ‘The 
course of the Ohio from Fort Pitt to the mouth of Beaver creek, inclines to 

the north-west; from thence to the two ereeks partly due west. 
“ 17th—At six o’clock ih the morning we embarked, and were delighted 


| 




















* Not Colonel Croghan of Kentucky. | 
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with the prospect of a fine open country on each side of the river as we 
passed down. We came to a place called the ‘'wo Creeks, about fifteen 
miles from Yellow creek, where we put to shore ; here the Senecas have a 
village on a high bank on the north side of the river; the chief of this vil- 
lage offered me his services to go with me to the Illinois, which I could not 
refuse for fear of giving him offence, although I had a sufficient number of 
deputies with me already. From thence we proceeded down the river, 
passed many large, rich, and fine bottoms, the highlands being at a consid- 
| erable distance from the river banks, till we came to the Buffalo creek, being 
about ten miles below the Seneca village ; and from Buffalo creek we pro- 
ceeded down the river to Fat Meat creek, about thirty miles. ‘The face of 
the country appears much like what we met with before ; large, rich, and 
well watered bottoms, then succeeded by the hills pinching close on the 
river; these bottoms, on the north side, appear rather low, and consequently 
subject to inundations in the spring of the year, when there never fails to 
| to be high freshets in the Ohio, owing to the melting of the snows. This 
| day we passed by ten islands, though the greatest part of them are small, 
They lay much higher out of the water than the main land, and of course 
less subject to be flooded by the freshets. At niglit we encamped near an 
{ndian village. ‘The general course of the river from the ‘Two Creeks to 
Fat Meat Creek inclines to the south-west. 








both sides of the river appears delightful ; the hills are several miles from 
_ the river banks, and consequently the bottoms large ; the soil, timber, and 
| banks of the river, much like those we have before described ; about fifty 
' miles below the Fat Meat Creek, we enter the long reach, where the river 
_runs a straight course for twenty miles, and makes a delightful prospect ; 
_ the banks continue high; the country on both sides, level, rich, and well 
| watered. At the lower end of the reach we encamped. This day we 
_ passed nine islands, some of which are large, and lay high out of the water. 

“19th— We decamped at six in the morning, and sailed to a place called 
| the Three Islands, being about fifteen miles from our last encampment ; 
| here the highlands come close to the river banks, and the bottoms for the 
most part—till we come to the Muskingum (or Elk) river—are but narrow ; 
this river empties itself in the Ohio about fifteen miles below the Three 
Islands ; the banks of the river continue steep, and the country is level for 
several miles back from the river. ‘The course of the river from Fat Meat 
Creek to Elk River, is about south-west and by south. We proceeded 
down the river about fifteen miles, to the mouth of Little Conhawa River, 
with little or no alteration in the face of the country ; here we encamped in 
a fine rich bottom, after having passed fourteen islands, some of them large, 
and mostly lying high out of the water. Here buffalos, bears, turkeys, 
with all other kinds of wild game are extremely plenty. A good hunter, 








“ 18th—At 6 o’clock, A. M. we set off in our batteaux ; the country on | 


| 
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without much fatigue to himself, could here supply daily one hundred men 
with meat. ‘The course of the Ohio, from Elk River to Little Conhawa, is 
about south. | 

“ 20th—At six in the morning we embarked in our boats, and proceeded |, 
down to the mouth of Hochocken or Bottle River, where we were obliged | 
to encamp, having a strong head wind against us. We made but twenty | 
miles this day, and passed by five very fine islands ; the country the whole | 
way being rich and level, with high steep banks to the rivers. From here || 
I despatched an Indian to the Plains of Scioto, with a letter to the French \ 
traders from the Illinois residing there, amongst the Shawnese, requiring | 
them to come and join me at the mouth of the Scioto, in order to proceed with || 


| 


| me to their own country, and take the oaths of allegiance to his Britannic ! 


there without license. At the same time I sent messages to the Shawnese 
Indians to oblige the French to come to me in case of refusal. | 
“21st—We embarked at half past 8 o’clock in the morning, and sailed to 
a place called the Big Bend, about thirty-five miles below Bottle River, 
The course of the Ohio, from Little Conhawa River to Big Bend, is about 
south-west by south. ‘The country hereabout abounds with buffalo, bears, , 
deer, and all sorts of wild game, in such plenty, that we killed out of our 
boats as much as we wanted. We proceeded down the river to the Buffalo | 
Bottom, about ten miles from the beginning of the Big Bend, where we ea- | 
camped. ‘The country on both sides of the river much the same as we | 
passed the day before. This day we passed nine islands, all lying high 
out of the water. | 
“© 22d—At half an hour past 5 o’clock, set off and sailed to a place eall- | 
ed Alum Hill, so called from the great quantity of that mineral found there 
by the Indians; this place lays about ten miles from Buffalo Bottoms 
thence we sailed to the mouth of Great Conhawa River, being ten mile; | 
from the Alum Hill. ‘The course of the river, from the Great Bend to this | 
place is mostly west; from hence we proceeded down to Little Guyon- 
dott River, where we encamped, about thirty miles from Great Conha- | 
wa; the country still fine and level; the bank of the river high, with ! 
abundance of creeks and rivulets falling into it. This day we passed | 
six fine islands. In the evening one of our Indians discovered three | 
Cherokees near our encampment, which obliged our Indians to keep out | 
a good guard the first part of the night. Our party being pretty strong, | 
I imagine the Cherokees were afraid to attack us, and so ran off. 
“23d—Decamped about five in the morning, and arrived at Big Guy- | 
ondott, twenty miles from our last encampment: the country as of yes | 
terday ; from hence we proceeded down to Sandy River, being twenty | 
miles further ; thence to the mouth of Scioto, about forty miles from the | 


Majesty, as they were now become his subjects, and had no right to trade | 





last mentioned river. ‘The general course of the river from Great Con- 
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hawa to this place inclines to the south-west. The soil rich, the coun- 
try level, and the banks of the river high. The soil on the banks of 
Scioto, for a vast distance up the country, is prodigious rich, the bottoms 
very wide, and in the spring of the year, many of them are flooded, 
so that the river appears to be two or three miles wide. Bears, deer, 
turkeys, and most sorts of wild game, are very plenty on the banks of 
this river. On the Ohio, just below the mouth of Scioto, on a high 
bank, near forty feet, formerly stood the Shawnese town, called the 
Lower ‘Town, which was all carried away, except three or four houses, 
by a great flood in the Scioto. I was in the town at the time; though 
the banks of the Ohio were so high, the water was nine feet on the 
top, which obliged the whole town to take to their canoes, and move with 
their effects to the hills. ‘The Shawnese afterwards built their town on 
the opposite side of the river, which, during the French war, they aban- 
doned, for fear of the Virginians, and removed to the plains on Scioto. 
The Ohio is about one hundred yards wider here than at Fort Pitt 


| which is but a small augmentation, considering the great number of riv- 


ers and creeks that fall into it during the course of four hundred ‘and 
twenty miles; and as it deepens but very little, I imagine the water 
sinks, though there is no visible appearance of it. In general all the 
lands on the Scioto River, as well as the bottoms on Ohio, are too rich 


| for any thing but hemp, flax, or Indian corn. 


“24th, 25th and 26th—Stayed at the mouth of Scioto, waiting for the 
Shawnese and French traders, whe arrived here on the evening of the 
26th, in consequence of the message I sent them from Hochocken, or Bot- 


| tle Creek. 


“27th—The Indians requested me to stay this day, which I could not 


| refuse. 


“ 28th—We set off: passing down the Ohio, the country on both sides 


| the river level; the banks continue high. ‘This day we came sixty miles ; 


passed no islands. ‘The river being wider and deeper, we drove all night. 
“29th—We came to the Little Miame River, having proceeded sixty 
miles last night. 
« 30th—-We passed the great Miame River, about thirty miles from the 


little river of that name, and in the evening arrived at the place where | 


the Elephant’s bones are found, where we encamped, intending to take a 
view of the place next morning. This day we came about seventy miles. 
The country on both sides level, and rich bottoms well watered. 
“31st—Larly in the morning we went to the great Lick, where 
those bones are only found, about four miles from the river, on the 
south-east side. In our way we passed through a fine timbered clear 
wood; we came into a large road which the buffalos have beaten, 
spacious enough for two wagons to go abreast, and leading straight 
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i, ties. All the bottoms, and almost the whole country abounds with great 





| yesterday. 











into the Lick. It appears that there are vast quantities of these bones 
lying five or six feet under ground, which we discovered in the bank, at 
the edge of the Lick. We found here two tusks above six feet long; we | 
carried one, with some other bones, to our boats, and set off. This day | 
we proceeded down the river about eighty miles, through a country much 
the same as already described, since we passed the Scioto. In this day’s | 
journey we passed the mouth of the River Kentucky, or Holsten’s River. | 

“June 1st—We arrived within a mile of the Falls of Ohio, where we 
eneamped, after coming about fifty miles this day. \ 

“« 2d—Early in the morning we embarked, and passed the Falls. The | 
river being very low we were obliged to lighten our boats, and pass on the | 
north side of the little island, which lays in the middle of the river. In gen- | 
eral, what is called the Falls here, is no more than rapids ; and in the least | 


| fresh, a batteau of any size may come and go on each side without any | 


| 
} 
risk. ‘This day we proceed sixty miles, in the course of which we pass- | 
ed Pigeon River. The country pretty high on each side of the river | 
Ohio. | 

«« 3d—In the forepart of this day’s course, we passed high Jands ; about | 
mid-day we came to a fine, flat. and level country, called by the Indians the | 
Low Lands ; no hills to be seen. We came abont eighty miles this day, 
and encamped. 

«“4th—We came to a place called the Five Islands ; these islands are | 
very long, and succeed one another in a chain; the country still flat and | 
level, the soil exceedingly rich, and well watered. ‘The highlands are at | 
least fifty miles from the banks of the Ohio. In this day’s course we pass- 
ed about ninety miles, the current being very strong. 

*‘ 5th—Having passed the Five Islands, we came to a place called the | 
Owl River. Came about forty miles this day. ‘The country the same as | 


“ 6th—We arrived at the mouth of the Ouabache, where we found a 
breast-work erected, supposed to have been done by the Indians. The 
mouth of this river is about two hundred yards wide, and in its course runs | 
through one of the finest countries in the world, the lands being exceeding- | 
ly rich, and well watered ; here hemp might be raised in immense quanti- 


plenty of the white and red mulberry tree. These trees are to be found in 

great plenty, in all places between the mouth of Scioto and the Ouabache: 

the soil of the latter affords this tree in plenty as far as Ouicatonon, and | 
some few on the Miame River. Several large fine islands lie in the Ohio, | 
opposite the mouth of the Ouabache, the banks of which are high, and con- | 
sequently free from inundations ; hence we proceeded down.the river about | 
six miles to encamp, as I judged some Indians were sent to way lay us, 
and came to a place called the Old Shawnese Village, some of that nation | 
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having formerly lived there. In this day’s proceedings we came about 
seventy: six miles. ‘The general course of the river, from Scioto to this 
place, is south-west, 

“7th—We stayed here, and despatched two Indians to the Illinois by 
land, with letters to Lord Frazer, an English officer, who had been sent 
there from Fort Pitt, and Monsieur St. Ange, the French commanding offi- 
cer at Fort Chartres, and some speeches to the Indians there, letting them 
know of my arrival here; that peace was made between us and the Six 


Nations, Delawares, and Shawnese, and of my having a number of depu- 


ties of those nations along with me, to conclude matters with them also on 
my arrival there. ‘This day one of my men went into the woods and lost 


'| himself. 


“ 8th—At day break we were attacked by a party of Indians, consisting 
of eighty warriors of the Kicapoos and Musquattimes, who killed two of 
my men and three Indians, wounded myself and all the rest of my party, 


| except two white men and one Indian ; then made myself and all the white | 


men prisoners, plundering us of every thing we had. A deputy of the 
Shawnese, who was shot through the thigh, having concealed himself in the 
woods for a few minutes after he was wounded—not knowing but they 


were southern Indians, who are always at war with the northward Indians | 


—after discovering what nation they were, came up to them and made a 


very bold speech, telling that the whole northward Indians would join in | 


taking revenge for the insult and murder of their people; this alarmed 


those savages very much, who began excusing themselves, saying their fa- | 


thers, the French, had spirited them up, telling them that the Indians were 


coming with a body of southern Indians to take their country from them, | 


and enslave them; that it was this that induced them to commit this out- 


rage. After dividing the plunder, (they left great part of the heaviest effects | 


| behind, not being able to carry them,) they set off with us to their village 


| 
i 


| 
|: 


at Ouitacanon, in a great hurry, being in dread of a pursuit from a large par- 


ty of Indians they suspected were coming after me. Our course was | 
through a thick woody country, crossing a great many swamps, morasses, _ 


and beaver ponds. We travelled this day about forty-two miles. 

“9th—An hour hefore day we set out on our march; passed through 
thick woods, some highlands, and small savannahs, badly watered. ‘T'ra- 
velled this day about thirty miles. 

“ 10th—We set out very early in the morning, and marched through a 
high country, extremely well timbered, for three hours; then came to a 
branch of the Ouabache, which we crossed. ‘The remainder of this day 
we travelled through fine rich bottoms, overgrown with reeds, which make 


the best pasture in the world, the young reeds being preferable to sheaf | 


oats, Here is great plenty of wild game of all kinds. Came this day | 


about tated or thirty miles. 
52 
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“*11th—At day break we set off, making our way through a thin wood- 
land, interspersed with savannahs. I suffered extremely by reason of the 





ex :essive heat cf the weather, and scarcity of water ; the jittle springs and 


runs Leng driid up. Travelled this day about thirty miles. 


* 12th—We passed through some large savannahs, and clear woods; | 


in the afternoon we came to the Ouabache ; then marched along it through | 


a prodigious rich bottom, overgrown with reeds and wild hemp; all this | 


bott»m is well watered, and an exceeding fine hunting ground. Came this 


day about thirty miles. 
«*13ti—About an hour before day we set out; travelled through such | 


bottoms as of yesterday, and through some large meadows, where no trees, } 


for several miles together, are to be seen. Buffaloes, deer, and bears are | 
here in plenty. We travelled about twenty-six miles this day. 


“ 14th—The country we travelled through this day, appears the same as | 


described yesterday, excepting this afternoon’s journey through woodland, 
to cut off a bend of the river. Came about twenty-seven miles this day. | 
“ 15th—We set out very early, and, about one o’clock came to the | 

Ouabache, within six or seven miles of Port Vincent. On my arrival there, 
[ found a village of about eighty or ninety French families settled on the | 
east side of this river, being one of the finest situations that can be found. | 
The country is level and clear, and the soil very rich, producing wheat and 
tobacco. I think the latter preferable to that of Maryland or Virginia. 
The French inhabitants hereabouts, are an idle, lazy people, a parcel of 
renegadoes from Canada, and are much worse than the Indians. ‘T'hey 
took a secret pleasure at our misfortunes, and the moment we arrived, they 
cime to the Indians, exchanging trifles for t) eir valuable plunder. As the | 
savages took from me a considerable quantity of gold and silver in specie, | 
the French traders extorted ten half johannes from them for one pound of | 
vermillion. Here is likewise an Indian village of the Pyankeshaws, who | 
were much displeased with the party that took me, telling them that “ our | 
and your chiefs are gone to make peace, and you have begun a war, for } 
which our women and children will have reason to cry.” From this post | 
the Indians permitted me 10 wr.te to the commander, at Fort Chartres, but 
would not suffer me to write to any body else, (this I apprehend was a pre- 
aution of the French, lest their villainy should be perceived too soon,) al- 
though the Indians had given me permission to write to Sir William John- 
son and Fort Pitt on our march, before we arrived at this place. But im- | 
mediately after our arrival they had a private council with the French, in | 

which the Indians urged, (as they afterwards informed me,) that as the French 
had engaged them in so bad an affair, which was likely to bring a war on 
their nation, they now expected a proof of their promise and assistance. 
Then delivered the French a scalp and part of the plunder, and wanted to 








deliver some presents tot he Pyankeshaws, but they refused to accept of any | 
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anc declared they would not be concerned in the affair. ‘This last infor- 
| mation I got from the Pyankeshaws, as I had been well acquainted with 

them for several years before this time. 

« Port Vincent is a place of great consequence for trade, being a fine 
hunting country all along the Ouabache, and too far for the Indians, which 
reside hereatouts, to go to the Illinois or elsewhere, to fetch their neces- 

| saries. 

|| © 16th—We were obliged to stay here to get some little apparel made 

| up for us, and to buy some horses for our journey to Ouicatonon, promis- 
ing payment at Detroit, for we could not procure horses from the French 
for hire ; though we were greatly fatigued, and vur spirits much exhausted 
in our late march, they would lend us no assistance. 

“17th—At mid-day we set out; travelling the first five miles through a 
fine thick wood. We travelled eighteen miles this day, and encamped in a 

large, beautiful, well watered meadow. 

“18th and 19th—We travelled through a prodigious large meadow, eall- 
| ed the Pyankeshaw’s Hunting Ground: here is no wood to be seen, and 
| the country appears like an ocean: the ground is exceedingly rich, and 

partly overgrown with wild hemp; the land, well watered, and full of 

buffalo, deer, bears, and all kinds of wild game. 

“ 20ih and 21st—We passed through some very large meadows, part of 
1 which belong to the Pyankeshaws on Vermilion River ; the country much 
| the same as that we travelled over these three days past, wild hemp grows 
| here in abun lance ; the game very plenty; at any time, in half an hour 
| we could kill as much as we wanted. 
|| 22d——We passed through part of the same meadow 1s mentioned yes 
terday ; then came to a high woodland, and arrived at Vermilion River, so 
|, called from a fine red earth found here by the Indians, with which they 
| paint themselves. About half a mile from the place where we cros ‘ed this 
|| river, there is a village of Pyankeshaws, distinguished by the addition of 
the name of the river. We then traveled about three hours, through a clear 
high woody country, but a deep and rich soil; then came to a meadow, 
where we encamped. 

“© 23d—Early in the morning we set out through a fine meadow, then 
some clear woods ; in the afiernoon came into a very large bottom on the 
Ouabache, within six miles of Ouicatanon; here 1 met several chiefs of 
the Kicapoos and Musquattimes, who spoke to their young men who had 
taken us, and reprimanded them severely for what they had done to me, 
after which they returned with us to their village, and delivered us all to 
their chiefs. 


“The distance from port Vincent to Ouicatanon is two hundred and ten 
miles. This place is situated on the Ouabache. About fourteen French 
families are living in the fort, which stands on the north side of the river. 
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| we came to Eel River, where we arrived the 27th. About six miles up | 


} 





1 
1 


| The Kicapoos and Musquattimes, whose warriors had taken us, live nigh | 
the fort, on the same side of the river, where they have two villages; and || 


the Ouicatanons have a village on the south side of the river. At our ar- || 
rival at this post, several of the Wawcottonans, (or Ouicat»nans) with 
whom I had formerly been acquainted, came to visit me, and seemed greatly 
concerned at what had happened. ‘They went immediately to the Kica- 


| poos and Musquattimes, and charged them to take the greatest care of us, 


till their chiefs should arrive from the Illinois, where they were gone to 
meet me some time ago, and who were entirely ignorant of this affair, and 


, said the French had spirited up this party to go and strike us. 


«The French have a great influence over these Indians, and never fail in 


| telling them many lies to the prejudice of his majesty’s interest, by making 
| the English nation odious and hateful to them. 1 had the greatest difficul. | 


ties in removing these prejudices. As these Indians are a weak, foolish, | 


_ and credulous people, they are easily imposed on by a designing people, 
| who have led them thitherto as they pleased. ‘The French told them that 


as the southern Indians had for two years past made war on them, it must 
have been at the instigation of the English, who are a bad people. How- | 


| ever 1 have been fortunate enough to remove their prejudice, and ina | 


great measure, their suspicions against the English. ‘The country here- 
abouts is exceedingly pleasant, being open and clear for many miles; the | 
soil very rich and well watered; the plants have a qtiick vegetation, and 
the climate very temperate through the winter. This post has always been 
a very considerable trading place. ‘The great plenty of furs taken in this 
country, induced the French to establish this post, which was the first on | 
the Ouabache, and by a very advantageous trade they have been richly re- 


| compensed for their labor. 


“On the south side of the Ouabache runs a big bank, in it are several 
fine coal mines, and behind this bank there is a very large meadow, clear 
for several miles. It is surprising what false information we have had res- 


| pecting this country : some mention these spacious and beautiful meadows 


as large and barren savannahs, 1 apprehend it has been the artifice of the 
French to keep us ignorant of the country. ‘These meadows bear fine wild 
grass, and wild hemp ten or twelve feet high, which if properly manufac- || 
tured, would prove as good, and answer all the purposes of the hemp we | 
cultivate. 

“ July 25th—We set out from this place (after settling all matters happi- | 
ly with the natives) for the Miames, and traveled the whole way through a | 
fine rich bottom, overgrown with wild hemp, alongside the Ouabache, till 


| 
| 


i 
this river is a small village of the T'wightwees, situated on a very delightful | 
spot of ground on the bank of the river. The Eel River heads near St. | 
Joseph’s, and runs nearly parallel to the Miames, and at some few miles } 









































_ a mile from this place, is one hundred yards wide, on the east side of which 
| stands a stockade fort, somewhat ruinous. 


_ dian war ; they were concerned in it, and being afraid of punishment, came | 


or ten French houses, a runaway colony from Detroit, during the late In- 








distance from it, through a fine, pleasant country, and after a course of 
about one hundred and eighty miles empties itself into the Ouabache. 
“28th, 29th, 30th and 3lst—We traveled still along side the Eel River, 
passing through fine clear woods, and some good meadows, though not so 
large as those we passed some days before. ‘The country is more over- 





grown with woods, the soil is sufficiently rich, and well watered with | 
springs. 

« August 1st—We arrived at the carrying place between the River | 
Miames and the Ouabache, which is about nine miles long in dry seasons, | 


but not above half that length in freshes. ‘The head of the Ouabache is 


about forty miles from this place, and after a course of about seven hundred 
and sixty miles from the head spring, through one of the finest countries in 
the world, it empties itself into the Ohio. ‘The navigation from hence to 
Quicatanon, is very difficult in low water, on account of many rapids and 
rifis ; but in freshes, which generally happen in the spring and fall, batteaux 


or canoes will pass, without difficulty, from here to Ouicatanon in three days, 
which is abouttwo hundred and ten miles. From Ouitacanon to Port Vin- 
cent, and thence to the Ohio, batteaux and canoes may go at any season of 
the year. ‘Throughout the whole course of the Ouabache the banks are | 


| 


pretty high, and in the river are a great many islands. Many shrubs and | 
trees are found here unknown to us. 


“ Within a mile of the T'wightwee village, | was met by the chiefs of | 
that nation, who received us very kindly. ‘The most part of these Indians | 
knew me, and conducted me to their village, where they immediately hois- | 
ted an English flag that I had formerly given them at Fort Pitt. The next 
day they held a council, after which they gave me up all the English pris- | 
oners they had, then made several speeches, in all which they expressed | 
the great pleasure it gave them, to see the unhappy differences which em- | 
broiled the several nations in a war with their brethren, the English, were | 
now so near a happy conclusion, and that peace was established in their | 
country. | 


“The Twightwee village is siated on both sides of a river called St, | 
Joseph. ‘This river, where it falls into the Miame river, about a quarter of | 


“ The Indian village consists of about forty or fifty cabins, besides nine 





to this post, where ever since they have spirited up the Indians against the 

English. All the French residing here are a lazy, indolent people, fond of | 
breeding mischief, and spiriting up the Indians against the English, and | 
should by no means be suffered to remain here. ‘The country is pleasant, | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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the soil rich and well watered. After several conferences with these Indi- I 
ans, and their delivering me up all the English prisoners they had, —— || 
On the 6th of August we set out for Detroit, down the Miame river | 
in acanoe. This river heads about ten miles from hence. The river is | 
not navigable till you come to the place where the river St. Joseph joins 
it, and makes a considerably large stream, nevertheless we found a great deal | 
of difficulty in getting our canoe over the shoals, as the waters at this sea- | 
son were very low. ‘The banks of the river are high, and the country | 
overgrown with lofty timber of various kinds; the land is level, and the | 
woods clear. About ninety miles from the Miames or 'Twightwee, we came | 
to where a large river, thet heads in a large lick, falls into the Miame river; 
| this they callthe Forks. ‘The Ottawas claim this country, and hunt here, 
where game is very plenty. From hence we proceeded to the Ottawa vil- | 
lage. ‘This nation formerly lived at Detroit, but is now settled here, on ac- | 
count of the richness of the country, where game is always to be found in | 
plenty. Here we were obliged to get out of our canoes, and drag them 
eighteen miles, on account of the rifts which interrupt the navigation. At 
the end of these rifts, we came to a village of the Wyandotts, who receiv- | 
ed us very kindly and from thence we proceeded to the mouth of this river, | 
where it falls into lake Erie. From the Miames to the lake is computed 
one hundred and eighty miles, and from the entrance of the river into the | 
lake to Detroit, is sixty miles; thatis, forty-two miles upon the lake, and | 
eighteen miles up the Detroit river to the garrison of thatname. ‘The land 
on the lake side is low and flat. We passed several large rivers and bays, | 
and on the 16th of August, in the afternoon, we arrived at Detroit river. 
The country here is much higher than on the Jake side: the river is about | 
nine hundred yards wide, and the current runs very strong. There are 
several fine and large islands in this river, one of which is nine miles long ; 
| its banks high, and the soil very good. 
“© 17th—In the morning we arrived at the fort, which is a large stockade, 
inclosing about eighty houses, and stands close on the north side of the riv- 
er, on a high bank, commands a very pleasant prospect for nine miles above, 
and nine miles below the fort; the country is thick settled with French, | 
their plantations are generally laid out about three or four acres in breadth | 
on the river, and eighty in depth ; the soil good, producing plenty of grain. | 
All the people here are generally poor wretches, and consist of three or four | 
hundred French families, a lazy, idle people, depending chiefly on the sav- 
ages for subsistance ; though the land, with little labor, produces plenty of / 
grain, they scarcely raise as much as will supply their wants, in imita- | 
tion of the Indians, whose manners and customs they have entirely | 
adopted, and cannot subsist without them. ‘The men, women and chil- I 
dren speak the Indian tongue perfectly well. In the last Indian war | 
the most part of the French were concerned in it, (although the whole | 
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| icc sear lag as iin ald alta ah 
1 settlement had taken the oath of allegiance to his Britannie Majesty) ; 
| they have, therefore, great reason to be thankful to the English cle- 
mency in not bringing them to deserved punishment. Before the In- 





dian war there resided three nations of Indians at this place: the Put- 
awatimes, whose village was on the west side of the river, about one 
mile below the fort; the Oittawas, on the east side, about three miles 
above the fort; and the Wyondotts, whose village lays on the east side, 
about two miles below the fort. The former two nations have remov- 
ed to a considerable distance, and the latter still remain where they 
were, and are remarkable for their good sense and hospitality. ‘They 
|| have a particular attachment to the Roman Catholic religion, the French, 
by their priests, having taken uncommon pains to instruct them. 


| “During my stay here, [ held frequent conferences with the differ- 
\| ent nations of Indians assembled at this place, with whom I had settled 
'| matters to their general satisfaction. 


| “ September 26th—Set out from Detroit for Niagara; passed Lake 
| Erie along the north shore in a birch canoe, and arrived the eighth of 
} October at Niagara. ‘The navigation of the lake is dangerous for bat- 
| teaux or canoes, by reason that the lake is very shallow for a considerable 
| distance from the shore. The bank for several miles is high and steep, 
} and affords a harbor for a single batteaux. The lands in general, be- 
| tween Detroit and Niagara, are high, and the soil good, with several 
‘| fine rivers falling into the lake. The distance from Detroit to Niagara 


| is computed three hundred miles.” 
| 
I} 
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WASHINGTON’S TOUR TO THE OHIO IN 1770. 


{t was remarked to us by a friend in a letter, accompanying a communi- 
cation which we published in our sixth number, that everything which 
connected Washington’s name with the early history of our country was 
interesting, and worthy of preservation. ‘The journal of his visit to this 
place, and his voyage down the Ohio and back is of that character, and as 


such we insert it. 





JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO THE OHIO RIVER IN 1770. 


“ October 5th—Began a journey to the Ohio, in company with Dr. Craik, 


his servant, and two of mine, with a led horse and baggage. Dined at | 


Towlston, and lodged at Leesburg, distant from Mount Vernon about forty- 
five miles. Here my portmanteau horse failed. 

“ 6th—Fed our horses on the top of the Ridge, and arrived at my brother 
Samuel’s, on Worthington’s Marsh, a little after they had dined, the distance 
being about thirty miles ; from hence I dispatched a messenger to Colonel 
Stephen, apprising him of my arrival and intended journey. 

“ 7th—My portmanteau horse being unable to proceed, J left him at my 
brother’s, and got one of his, and proceeded to Samuel Pritchard’s on 
Cacapehon. Pritchard’s is a pretty good house, there being fine pasturage, 
good fences, and beds tolerably clean. 

** 8th—My servant being unable to travel, I left him at Pritchard’s with 
Dr. Craik, and proceeded myself with Valentine Crawford to Colonel Cre- 


|| sap’s, in order to learn from him, (being just arrived from England) the 
|| particulars of the grant said to be lately sold to Walpole and others, for a | 
certain tract of country on the Ohio. ‘The distance from Pritchard’s to | 


Cresap’s, according to computation, is twenty-six miles, 

‘“¢9th—Went up to Rumney in order to buy work-horses, and met Dr. 
Craik and my baggage ; arrived there about twelve o’clock. 

“ 10th—Having purchased two horses, and recovered another which had 


been gone from me near three years, I dispatched my boy Silas with my 


two riding horses home, and proceeded on my journey ; arriving at one 
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_ gustine’s land, known by the name of Pendergrass’s, 
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Wise’s (now Turner’s) mill about twenty-two miles, it being reckoned 


| seven to the place where Cox’s Fort formerly stood ; ten to one Parker’s ; 
| and five afterwards, 


“11th—The morning being wet and heavy we did not set off till eleven 
o’clock, and arrived that night at one Killam’s, on a branch of George’s 
ereek, distant ten and a half measured miles from the north branch of the 
Potomac, where we crossed at the lower end of my deceased brother Au- 
This crossing is two 


| miles from the aforesaid mill, and the road bad, as it likewise is to Killam’s, 


the country being very hilly and stony. From Killam’s to Fort Cumber- 


| land is the same distance, that is to the crossing above mentioned, and the 


road from thence to Jolliff’s, by the Old Town, much better. 

“ 12th—We left Killam’s early in the morning ; breakfasted at the Little 
Meadows, ten miles off, and lodged at the Great Crossing, twenty miles 
further, which we found a tolerably good day’s work. The country we 


| travelled over to day was very mountainous and stony, with but very little 
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| spots exceedingly rich, and in general free from stones. 


good land, and that lying in spots. 

“ 13th—Set out about sunrise: breakfasted at the Great Meadows, thir- 
teen miles, and reached Captain Crawford’s* about five o’clock. ‘The land 
from Gist’s to Crawford’s is very broken, though not mountainous ; in 
Crawford’s is very 
fine land, lying on the Youghiogheny, at a place commonly called Stewart’s 
Crossing. 

“14th—At Captain Crawford’s all dav. Went to see a coal mine not 
far from his house, on the banks of the river. The coal seemed to be of 
the very best kind, burning freely, and abundance of it. 

“{5th— Went to view some land which Captain Crawford had taken up 
for me near the Youghiogheny, distant about twelve miles. ‘This tract, 
which contains about one thousand six hundred acres, includes some as fine 
land as ever I saw, and a great deal of rich meadow. It is well watered, 


| and has a valuable mill seat, except that the stream is rather too slight, and, 


it is said, not constant more than seven or eight months in the year; but on 
account of the fall, and other conveniences, no place can exceed it. In going 
to this land I passed through two other tracts which Captain Crawford had 
taken up for my brothers Samuel and John. I intended to have visited the 
land which Crawford had procured for Lund Washington, this day also, but 
time falling short, I was obliged to postpone it. Night came on before I 





* This was William Crawford. He had been a captain in Forbes’ expedition to Fort Du- 
quese, and was subsequently a colonel in the American army during the Revolution. In 1782he 


| led an expedition against the Ohio Indians, was defeated, taken prisoner and tortured to deatn in 


a mostcrue] manner. His residence, at the time of Washington's visit, was at or near wnere 
Connelsville now stands. Weshington, in a letter to the Board of War in 1778, spoke of him as 
“a brave and active officer.” 
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got back to Crawford’s, where I found Colonel Stephen. ‘The lands which | 
I passed over to-day were generally hilly, and the growth chiefly white-oak, | 
but very good notwithstanding ; and what is extraordinary, and contrary to 
the property of all other lands I ever saw before, the hills are the richest 
land ; the soil upon the sides and summits of them being as black as a coal, 
and the growth walnut and cherry. ‘The flats are not so rich, and a good | 
deal more mixed with stone. | 

“ 16th—At Captain Crawford’s till the evening, when I went to Mr. John 
Stephenson’s, on my way to Pittsburgh, and lodged. ‘This day I was 
visited by one Mr, Ennis, who had travelled down the Little Kenahwa, al- | 
most from the head to the mouth, on which he says the lands are broken, | 
the bottoms neither wide nor rich, but covered with beach. At the mouth 
the lands are good, and continue so up the river. About Wheeling and 
Fisher’s creek there is, according to his account, a body of fine land, I 
also saw a son of Captain John Harden’s, who said he had been from the 
mouth of Little Kenahwa to the Big; but his description of the lands seem- | 
ed to be so vague and indeterminate, that it was much doubted whether he 
ever was there or not. 

“ 17th—Dr. Craik and myself, with Captain Crawford and others, arrived | 
at Fort Pitt, distant from the crossing forty-three and a half measured miles, | 
In riding this distance we passed over a great deal of exceedingly fine land, | 
chiefly white oak, especially from Sewickley creek to Turtle creek, but the | 
whole broken ; resembling, as I think the whole lands in this country do, 
the Loudoun lands, We lodged in what is called the town, distant about 
three hundred yards from the fort, at one Semple’s,* who keeps a very good 
house of public entertainment. The houses, which are built of logs, and 
ranged in streets, are on the Monongahela, and I suppose may be about 
twenty in number, and inhabited by Indian traders. The fort is built on | 
the point between the rivers Allegheny and Monongahela, but not so near | 
the pitch of it as Fort Duquesne stood. It is five sided and regular, two of | 
which near the land are of brick; the others stockade, A moat encom- 
passes it. The garrison consists of two companies of Royal Irish, com- 
manded by Captain Edmondson. 

“18th—Dined in the fort with Colonel Croghan and the officers of the 
garrison ; supped there also, meeting with great civility from the gentlemen, 





* This was the house of Samuel Semple, situated at the corner of Watery and Ferry streets, 
where the Virginia House now stands. It was a two story, double hewn log house. We have 
been informed that it was built by Colonel George Morgan about'l764, and was the first shingle 
roofed house in Pittsburgh. The half of the lower story next to Ferry street was divided into 
two yooms, while the portion to the right of the ball entering from Water street was all in one 
room, and in it stood the first billiard table we ever saw. No doubt the officers of the two Royal 
Irish companies, and gentlemen residing end visiting here, spent many a pleasant hour in Mr- 
Semple’s “ very good house of public entertainment.” 
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and engaged to dine with Colonel Croghan the next day at his seat, about 
four miles up the Allegheny.* 

“ 19th—Received a message from Colonel Croghan, that the White Mingo 
and other chiefs of the Six Nations had something to say to me, and desir- 
ing that I would be at his house about eleven, where they were to meet me, 
I went up and received a speech, with a string of wampum, from the White 
Mirgo,t to the following effect : 

« «That as I was a person whom some of them remember to have seen 
when I was sent on an embassy to the French, and most of them had heard 
of, they were come to bid me welcome to this country, and desire that the 
people of Virginia would consider them as friends and brothers, linked 
together in one chain; that I would inform the governor that it was their 
wish to live in peace and harmony with the white people, and: that though 
there had been some unhappy differences between them and the people on 
our frontiers, they were all made up, and they hoped forgotten; and con- 
cluded with saying that their brothers of Virginia did not come among 
them and trade as the inhabitants of other provinces did, from whence they 
were afraid that we did not look upon them with so friendly an eye as they 
could wish.’ 

“To this I answered, afier thanking them for their friendly welcome, 
‘ that all the injuries and affronts that had passed on either side, were now 
totally forgotten, and that I was sure nothing was more wished and desired 
by the people of Virginia, than to live in the strictest friendship with them ; 
that the Virginians were a people not so much engaged in trade as the Penn- 
sylvanians, which was the reason of their not being so much among them, 
| but that it was possible they might for the time to come have stricter con- 
nexions with them, and that I would acquaint the government with their 
desires,’ 














* Colonel Croghan’s seat was, according to our recollection, on the east side of the Allegheny 
river, nearly opposite to where Mr. McCandless 1s now residing. To be moze precise, it was on 
the lot which is on our right when we first reach the Allegheny, when going from Lawrenceville 
up towards Sharpsburgh. 


t White Mingo was a chief of the Six Nations, probably a Seneca. He was present at the 
Conference held at this place in May in 1768, of which we have given a full account in our last 
number. In a draft of a survey made for George Croghan in 1769, “ White Mingo’s Castle’ is 
marked on the west side of the Allegheny river, and near about two miles above Wainright’s 
island ; being, as well as we can judge, nearly opposite to where Chroghan’s house stood. It 
seems a little singular that he should have selected his place of residence just in the Narrows- 
Just behind his castle stood the rough and lofty hill, and just in front of him, in full view, just 
across the Allegheny, was the beautiful country now occupied by Mrs. Mowry, Mrs, Collins, and 
various other persons. The treaty of Fort Stanwix in the fall of 1768, had extinguished the In- 
dian title to all that region east of the Allegheny, and White Mingo may have reluctantly crossed 
over and selected asite for his new home from which he could take a lingering anxious look upon 
the lovely region which had passed from his red brethren to the pale faces. Be this as it may, it 
8 certain his selection of a site for his castle was not after the usual Indian taste. | 
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* After we dined at Colonel Croghan’s we returned to Pittsburgh, Colonel 
Croghan with us, who intended to accompany us part of the way down 
the river, having engaged an Indian called the Pheasant, and one Joseph | 
Nicholson, an interpreter, to attend us the whole voyage, also a young In- | 
dian warrior. 

6 20th.— We embarked in a large canoe, with sufficient store of provis* 
ions and necessaries, and the following persons besides Dr. Craik and my- 
self, to wit, Captain Crawford, Joseph Nicholson, Robert Bell, William 
Harrison, Charles Morgan and Daniel Rendon, a boy of Captain Crawford’s, 
and the Indians, who were in a canoe by themselves. From Fort Pitt we 
sent our horses and boys back to Captain Crawford’s, with orders to meet 
us there again on the 14th day of November. Colonel Croghan, Lieuten- 
ant Hamilton and Mr. Magee set out with us. At two we dined at Mr. 
Magee’s,* and encamped ten miles below, and four above Logstown. We 
passed several large islands which appeared to be very good, as the bottoms 
also did on each side of the river alternately; the hills on one side being 
opposite to the bottoms on the other, which seem generally to be about 
three or four hundred yards wide, and so vice versa. 

“2ist.—Left our encampment about six o’clock and breakfasted at 
Logstown, where we parted with Colonel Croghan and company about 
nine o’eleck. At eleven we came to the mouth of the Big Beaver creek, 
opposite to which is a good situation for a house, and above it, on the same 
side, that is the west, there appears to be a body of fine land. About five 
miles lower down, on the east side, comes in Raccoon creek, at the mouth 
of whieh and up it appears to be a body of good land also, All the land 
between this creek and the Monongahela, and for fifteen miles back, is 
claimed by Colonel Croghan under a purchase from the Indians, which 
sale he says is confirmed by his Majesty, On this creek, where the 
branches thereof interlock with the waters of Shurtees creek, there is, 
according to Colonel Croghan’s account, a body of fine, rich, level land. 
This tract he wants to sell, and offers it at five pound sterting per hundred 
acres, with an exemption of quitrents for twenty years; after which to be 
subject to the payment of four shillings and two pence sterling per hundred | 
acres, provided he can sell it in ten thousand acre lots, At present the 
unsettled state of the country renders any purchase dangerous. From 
Raccoon creek to Little Beaver creek appears to me to be little short of ten 
miles, and about three miles below this we encamped, after hiding a barrel 
of biscuit in an island to lighten our canoe. 

“22d.—As.it began to snow about midnight, and continued pretty steadily, 


























* This name is, no doubt, misspelt. The person meant was certainly Alexander McKee. 
James McKee, a man of scrupulous veracity, has often mentioned to us the visit of Washington 


to his brother. 
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_ it was about half after seven before we left our encampment. At the dis- 
tance of about eight miles we came to the mouth of Yellow creek, opposite 
to, or rather below which, appears to be a long bottom of very good land, 
_and the ascent to the hills apparently gradual. There is another pretty 
large bottom of very good land about two or three miles above this. About 
eleven or twelve miles from this, and just above what is called the Long 
Island (which though so distinguished, is not very remarkable for length, 
breadth or goodness,) comes in on the east side of the river a small creek, 
| or run, the name of which I could not learn; and a mile or two below the 
Island, on the west side, comes in Big Stony Creek, (not larger in appear- 
ance than the other,) on neither of which does there seem to be any large 
bottoms or bodies of good land. About seven miles from the last mentioned 
creek, twenty-eight from our last encampment, and about seventy-five from 
Pittsburgh, we came to the Mingo Town, situate on the west side of the river, 
a little above the Cross creeks, This place contains about twenty cabins, 
and seventy inhabitants of the Six Nations. Had we set off early, and 
kept constantly at it, we might have reached lower than this place to-day, 
as the water in many places ran pretty swift, in general more so than yes- 
terday. The river from Fort Pitt to Logstown has some ugly rifts and 
| shoals, which we found somewhat difficult to pass, whether from our inex- 
| perience of the channel or not, I cannot undertake to say. From Logstown 
to the mouth of Little Beaver creek is much the same kind of water; that 
is, rapid in some places, gliding gently along in others, and quite still in 
many. ‘The water from Little Beaver creek to Mingo Town, in general, 
is swifter than we found it the preceding day, and without any shallows ; 
there being some one part or another always deep, which is a natural con- 
sequence, as the river in all the distance from Fort Pitt to this town has 
not widened at all, nor do the bottoms appear to be any larger. The hills 
which come close to the river opposite to each bottom are steep; and on 
the side in view, in many places, rocky and cragged ; but said to abound in 
good land on the tops. ‘These are not a range of hills, but broken and cut 
in two, as if there were frequent water courses running through, which 
however we did not perceive to be the case. The river abounds in wild 
| geese, and several kinds of ducks, but in no great quantity. We killed 
five wild turkeys to-day. Upon our arrival at the Mingo Town, we re- 
ceived the disagreeable news of two traders being killed at a town called 
the Grape-Vine town, thirty-eight miles below this; which caused us to 
hesitate whether we should proceed or wait for further intelligence. 
*23d.—Several imperfect accounts coming in, agreeing that only one 
person was killed, and the Indians not supposing it to be done by their 
people, we resolved to pursue our passage, till we could get a more dis- 
tinct account of this transaction. Accordingly about two o’clock we set 
out with the two Indians, who were to accompany us in our canoe, and 
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after about four miles came to the mouth of a creek on the east side. The 
Cross creeks, as they are called, are not large; that on the west side is 
biggest. At the Mingo Town we found and left more than sixty warriors 








of the Six Nations, going to the Cherokee country to proceed to war against | 


the Catawbas. About ten miles below the town, we came to two other 


cross creeks; that on the west side is the larger, and called by Nicholson, 


French creek, About three miles, or a little more, below this, at the lower 
point of some islands, which stand contiguous to each other, we were told 
by the Indians, that three men from Virginia had marked the land from 


hence all the way to Red stone ; that there was a body of exceedingly fine | 
land lying about this place, and up opposite to the Mingo town, as also | 


down to the mouth of Fishing creek. At this place we encamped. 

“ 24th.—We left our encampment before sunrise, and about six miles 
below it we came to the mouth of a small creek, coming in from the east- 
ward, called by the Indians Split-Island creek, from its running in against 
an island. On this creek there is the appearance of good land. Six miles 
below this again we came to another creek on the west side, called by 
Nicholson, Wheeling, and about a mile lower down appears to be another 
small water coming in on the east side, which I remark because of a scarcity 
of them, and to show how badly furnished this country is with mill seats, | 
Two or three miles below this is another run on the west side, up which | 
is a near way by Jand to the Mingo town, and about four miles lower, comes | 
in another on the east, at which place is a path leading to the settlement at 
Redstone. About a mile and a half below this comes in the Pipe creek, 
so called by the Indians from a stone which is found here out of which they 
make pipes. Opposite to this, that is, on the east side, is a bottom of ex- 
ceedingly rich land ; but as it seems to lie low, I am apprehensive that it is 
subject to be overflowed. ‘This bottom ends where the effects of a hurri- 
cane appear, by the destruction and havoc among the trees. ‘Two or three | 
miles below the Pipe creek is a pretty large creek on the west side called | 
by Nicholson Fox-Grape-Vine, by others, Captema creek, on which, eight 
miles up, is the town called the Grape Vine town, and at the mouth of it is | 
the place where it was said the trader was killed. ‘To this place we came | 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, and finding nobody there, we agreed | 
to encamp, that Nicholson and one of the Indians might go up to the town | 
and inquire into the truth of the report concerning the murder. | 

“ 25th.—About seven o’clock Nicholson and the Indian returned ; they 
found nobody at the town but two old Indian women, (the men being a | 
hunting ;) from these they learned that the trader was not murdered but 
drowned in attempting to cross the Ohio; and that only one boy belonging | 
to the traders was in these parts, the trader, his father, being gone for horses | 
to take home their skins. About half an hour after seven we set out from | 
our encampment; around which and up the creek is a body of fine Jand. | 
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In our passage down to this place we saw innumerable quantities of turkeys, 


and many deer watering and browsing on the shore side, some of which we 
killed. Neither yesterday nor the day before did we pass any rifts, or very 
rapid water, the river gliding gently along; nor did we perceive any alter- 


_ ation in the general face of the country, except that the bottoms seemed to 
| be getting a little longer and wider, as the bends of the river grew larger. 


About five miles from the Vine creek comes in a very large creek to the 





eastward, called by the Indians Cut creek, from a town or tribe of Indians, | 


which they say was cut off entirely in a very bloody battle between them 


Island creex ; aboundiug in very fine bottoms and exceeding good land. 
Just below this, on the west side comes in a small run, and about five miles 
below it,on the westside also, another creek empties, called by the Indians 
Broken Timber creek, so named from the timber that is destroyed on it by 
a hurricane; on the head of this was a town of the Delawares, which is 
now deserted. ‘Two miles lower down, on the same side, is another creek 


smaller than the last, and bearing, according to the Indians, the same name. 
| Opposite to these two creeks, on the east side, appears to be a large bottom 
_ of good land. About two miles below the last mentioned creek, on the 


east side, and at the end of the bottom aforementioned, comes in a small 
creek. Seven miles from this is Muddy creek, on the east side of the river, 
a pretty large creek which heads with some of the waters of the Mononga- 


hela, according to the Indian account, and is bordered by some bottoms of 
_very good land ; but in general the hills are steep, and the country broken, 


_ and the Six Nations. ‘This creek empties just at the lower end of an island | 
_ and is seventy or eighty yards wide, and I fancy it is the creek commonly 
"called Wheeling by the people of Redstone. It extends, according to the | 
Indian account, a great way, and interlocks with the branches of Split | 


| At the mouth of this creek is the largest flat 1 have seen upon the river ; the | 
| bottom extending two or three miles up the river above it and a mile below 3 


though it does not seem to be of the richest kind. About half way in the | 


Long Reach we encamped, opposite to the beginning of a large bottom on 


| the east side of the river. At this place we threw out some lines at night 


and found a catfish, of the size of our largest river catfish, hooked to one | 


| of them in the morning, though it was of the smallest kind here. We found 


the bottoms increased in size, both as to length and breadth, and the river 
next the shores rather more muddy, but in general stony, as it has been alj 
the way down. 


“ 26th.—Left our encampment at half an hour after six o’clock, and | 


passed a small run on the west side about four miles lower. At the lower 
end of the Long Reach, and for some distance up it. on the east side, is a 
large bottom, but low, and covered with beach near the river shore, which 
is no indication of good land. The Long Reach is a straight course of the 
river for about eighteen or twenty miles, which appears the more extraor- 
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dinary as the Ohio in general is remarkably crooked. ‘There are several 
islands in this reach, some containing an hundred or more acres of land ; 
but all, I apprehend, liable to be overflowed. 

* At the end of this reach we found Martin and Lindsay, two traders, and 
from them learnt that the person drowned was one Philips, attempting, in 
company with Rogers, another Indian trader, to swim the river with their | 
horses at an improper place; Rogers himself narrowly escaping. Five 
miles lower down comes in a large creek from the east, right against an 
island of good land, at least a mile or two in length, At the mouth of this 
creek, the naine of which I could not learn, except that it was called by 
some Ball’s creek, from one Ball that hunted on it, is a bottom of good 
land, though rather too much mixed with beach. Opposite to this island 
the Indians showed us a buffalo’s path, the tracks of which we saw. Five 
or six miles below the last mentioned creek we came to the Three Islands. 
Below these islands is a large body of flat land, with a water course run- 
ning through it on the east side, and the hills back neither so high nor steep 
in appearance, as they are up the river. On the other hand, the bottoms 
do not appear so rich, though much longer and wider. The bottom last 
mentioned is upon a straight reach of the river, I suppose six or eight miles 
in length. About twelve miles below the Three Islands we encamped, just 
above the mouth of the creek, which appears pretty large at the mouth, and | 
just above an island. All the lands from a little below the creek, which | 
I have distinguished by the name of Ball’s creek appear to be level, with | 
small hillocks intermixed, as far as we could see into the country. We) 
met with no rifts to-day, but some pretty strong water; upon the whole | 
tolerably gentle. The sides of the river were a good deal incommoded | 
with old trees, which impeded our passage a iittle. This day proved clear | 
and pleasant, the only day since the 18th that it has not rained or snowed, 
or threatened the one or the other. I 

27th.—Left our encampment a quarter before seven, and after passing | 
the creek near which we lay, and another of much the same size and on | 
the same side, also an island about two miles in length but not wide, we I 
came to the mouth of Muskingum, distant from our encampment about 
four miles. ‘This river is about one hundred and fifty yards wide at the | 
mouth ; it runs out in a gentle current and clear stream, and is navigable a || 
great way into the country for canoes. From Muskingum to Little Ken- I 
hawa is about thirteen miles. This is about as wide at the mouth as the | | 
Muskingum, but the water much deeper. It runs up towards the inhabi- | 
tants of Monongahela, and according to the Indian account, forks about || 
forty or fifty miles from the mouth, and the ridge between the two prongs || 
leads directly to the settlement. ‘To this fork, and above, the water is nav- | 
igable for canoes. On the upper side of this river there appears to bea | 
bottom of exceedingly rich land, and the country from hence quite up to | 
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| the Three Islands level and in appearance fine. ‘The Ohio running round 
| it in the form of a horse shoe forms a neck of flat Jand, which, added to 
| that running up the second Long Reach aforementioned, cannot contain 


less than fifty thousand acres in view. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Hockhocking ; but before we did this, we passed another small creek. on 
the same side near the mouth of that river, and a cluster of islands after- 


i 


Kenhawa on both sides of the Ohio appear broken and indifferent: but 


bottom and flat land together, two or three thousand aeres. ‘The lower 
end of this bottom is opposite to a small island, of which I dare say little 
is to be seen when the river is high. About eight miles below Little Hock- 
hocking we encamped opposite to the mouth of the Great Hockhocking, 
which, though so called, is not a large water, though the Indians say 
canoes can go up it forty or fifty miles. Since we left the Little Kenhawa 
the lands appear neither so level nor so good. The bends of the river and 
| bottoms are longer, but not so rich as in the upper part of the river. 

“28th—Left our encampment about seven o’clock. ‘T'wo miles below 





very good appearance, the bottom beginning above our encampment, and 
_ continuing in appearance wide for four miles down, where we found Kia- 
shuta and his hunting party encamped. Ilere we were under a necessity 
of paying our compliments, as this person was one of the Six Nation chiefs 
and the head of those upon this river. In the person of Kiashuta I found 
an old acquaintance, he being one of the Indians that went with me to the 
| French in 1753.* He expressed a satisfaction at seeing me, and treated 
us with great kindness, giving us a quarter of very fine buffalo. He in- 
sisted upon our spending that night with him, and, in order to retard us as 
little as possible, moved his camp down the river just below the mouth of 
acreek, the name of which I could not learn. At this place we all en- 
camped. After much counselling over night, they all came to my fire the 
|| next morning with great formality ; when Kiashuta, rehearsing what had 
| passed between me and the Sachems at Colonel Croghan’s, thanked me 
| for saying that peace and friendship with them were the wish of the people 
| of Virginia, and for recommending it to the traders to deal with them upon 


| pel, 











* This Kiashuta is the same man whom we have often before mentioned, who figured at the 
treaties with Bradstreet and Boquet, and who it is said died and vas buried on the farm of 
James O'Hara, on the west side of the Allegheny, about eight miles above Pittsburgh. The 
|| Indians who accompanied Washington to Le Boeuf in 1753, were the Half King, (Tanacharison.) 
} Jeskakake, White Thunder, and the Hunter; of these we presume the latter was Guyasutha. 
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** About six or seven miles below the mouth of the Little Kenhawa, we | 
came to a small creek on the west side, which the Indians called Little | 


wards. ‘The Jands for two or three miles below the mouth of the Little | 


a small run comes in, on the east side, through a piece of land that has a | 





i —__—_—_ —__—- 


opposite to the Little Hockhocking there is a bottom of good land, through | 
which there runs a small watercourse. I suppose there may be, of this | 
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a fair and equitable footing ; and then again expressed their desire of having 
a trade opened with Virginia, and that the Governor thereof might not only 
be made acquainted therewith, but with their friendly disposition towards 
the white people. ‘This I promised to do. 

“29th—The tedious ceremony which the indians observe in their coun- 
sellings and speeches, detained us till nine o’clock. Opposite to the creek, 
just below which we encamped, is a pretty long bottom, and I believe tol- 
erably wide; but about eight or nine miles below the aforementioned creek, 
and just below a pavement of rocks on the west side, comes in a creek | 
with fallen timber at the mouth, on which the Indians say there are wide | 
bottoms of good land. ‘The river bottoms above, for some distance, are | 
very good, and continue so for near half a mile below the creek. ‘The 
pavement of rocks is only to be seen at low water. About a mile below 
the mouth of the creek there is another pavement of rocks on the east side, 
in a kind of sedgy ground. On this creek are many buffaloes, according | 
to the Indian account. Six miles below this comes in a small creek on the 
west side, at the end of a small, naked island, and just above another pave- 
ment of rocks. ‘This creek comes through a bottom of fine land, and oppo- 
site to it, on the east side of the river, appears to be a large bottom of very 
fine land also. At this place begins what they call the Great Bend. ‘Two 
miles below, on the east side, comes in another creek, just below an island, | 
on the upper point of which are some dead standing trees, and a parcel of 
of white bodied sycamores; in the mouth of this creek lies a sycamore 
blown down by the wind. From hence an east line may be run three or | 
four miles, thence a north line till it strikes the river, which I apprehend | 
would include about three or four thousand acres of valuable land. At the | 
mouth of this creek is the warrior’s path to the Cherokee country. For 
two miles and a half below this the Ohio runs a north-east course, and | 
finishes what they call the Great Bend. ‘Two miles and a half below this 


we encamped. 

“ 30th—We set out about fifty minutes past seven, the weather being 
windy and cloudy, after a night of rain. After about two miles we came 
to the head of a bottom, in the shape of a horse shoe, which I judge to be 
about six miles round; the beginning of the bottom appeared to be very 
good land, but the lower part did not appear so friendly. ‘The upper part 
of the bottom we encamped on was exceeding good, but the lower part 
rather thin land, covered with beech. In it is some clear meadow land, 
and a pond or lake. ‘This bottom begins just below the rapid at the Grand 
Bend. ‘The river from this place narrows very considerably, and for five 
or six miles is scarcely more than one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards over. ‘I'he water yesterday, except the rapid at the Great Bend and 
some swift places about the islands, was quite dead, and as easily passed 
one way as the other; the land in general appeared level and good. 
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«About ten miles below our encampment, and a little lower down than 
_ the bottom described to lie in the shape of a horse shoe, comes in a small 
creek on the west side, and opposite to this on the east begins a body of 
flat land, which the Indians tell us runs quite across the fork to the falls of 
the Kenhawa, and must be at least three days’ walk across; if so, the flat 
land contained therein must be very considerable. A mile or two below 
this we landed, and after getting a little distance from the river, we came, 
_ without any rising, to a pretty Jively kind of land grown up with hickory 
| and oaks of different kinds, intermixed with walnut. We also found many 
| shallow ponds, the sides of which, abounding with grass, invited innumer- 
| able quantities of wild fowl, among which I saw a couple of birds in size 


| between a swan and goose, and in color somewhat between the two, being 
| darker than the young swan and of a more sooty color. The cry of these 
birds was as unusual as the birds themselves; I never heard any noise re- 
sembling it before. About five miles below this we encamped in a bottom 
of good land, which holds tolerably flat and rich for some distance out. 


rivers, that is, the Kenhawa with the Ohio, and set out upon a hunting 


miles, then bore southwardly and westwardly, till we came to our camp at 


are ; if so, the lands may be good; if not, that which lies beyond the river 
bottoms is worth little. 








river, to discover what kind of lands lay upon the Kenhawa. ‘The land on 


| hundred yards from the river, it appears to be wet, and better adapted for 
| meadow than tillage. This bottom continues up the east side for about 
} two miles ; and by going up the Ohio a good tract might be got of bottom 


! land, including the old Shawnee town which is about three miles up the | 


| Ohio, just above the mouth of a creek. We judged we went up the Ken- 
| hawa about ten miles to-day. On the east side appeared to be some good 
bottoms, but small, neither long nor wide, and the hills back of them rather 
|| steep and poor. 

| “ 2d—-We proceeded up the river with the canoe about four miles farther, 
| and then encamped and went a hunting; killed five buffaloes and wounded 


some others, three deer, &c. This country abounds in buffaloes and wild 


| geese and ducks of different kinds. Some of our people went up the river 














« 31st—I sent the canoe down about five miles to the junction of the two | 
party to view the land. We steered nearly east for about eight or nine | 
the confluence of the rivers. ‘The land from the rivers appeared but indif- | 
ferent, and very broken ; whether these ridges may not be those that divide | 
the waters of the Ohio from the Kenhawa is not certain, but I believe they || 


«“ November 1st—Before eight o’clock we set off with our canoe up the | 


both sides this river just at the mouth is very fine ; but on the east side, 
|| when you get towards the hills, which I judge tobe about six or seven | 


game of all kinds, as also in all kinds of wild fowl, there being in the bot- | 
toms a great many small, grassy ponds, or lakes, which are full of swans, | 
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i four or five miles higher, and found the same kind of bottom on the west 
|| side; and we were told by the Indians that it continued to the falls, which 


| 


| 
1 


they judged to be fifty or sixty miles higher up. This bottom next the 
water in most places is very rich; as you approach to the hills you come 
to a thin white oak land and poor. The hills as far as we could judge 
were from half a mile to a mile from the river, poor and steep in the parts 
we saw, with pine growing on them, Whether they are generally so or 
not we cannot tell, but I fear they are. 

«© 3d—We set off down the river on our return homewards, and encamp- 


| ed at the mouth. At the beginning of the bottom above the junction of the 
| rivers, and at the mouth of a branch on the east side, [ marked two maples, 
' an elm and hoop-wood tree, as a coruer of the soldiers’ land, (if we can get | 


| it,) intending to take all the bottom from hence to the rapids in the Great 
'| bend into one survey. I also marked at the mouth of another run lower 


down on the west side, at the lower end of the long bottom, an ash and 


| hoop-wood for the beginning of another of the soldiers’ surveys, to extend 
|| up so as to include all the bottom in a body on the west side. In coming 
| from our last encampment up the Kenhawa, I endeavored to take the courses 
and distances of the river by a pocket compass and by guessing. 


“ 4th—After passing these hills, which may run on the river near a mile, 


| there appears to be another pretty good bottom on the east side. At this 
|| we met a canoe going to the Illinois with sheep ; and at this place also, that 
' is, at the end of the bottom from the Kenhawa, just as we came to the hills, 


| round. After passing this bottom and about a mile of hills, we encamped. || 


we met with a sycamore about sixty yards from the river of a most extra- 
ordinary size, it measuring three feet from the ground, forty-five feet round, 
lacking two inches ; and not fifty yards from it was another thirty-one feet 


| This bottom reaches within about half a mile of the rapid at the point of 


the Great Bend. 

« 5th—I sent off the canoe with our baggage, and walked across the neck 
on foot, with Captain Crawford, the distance, according to our walking, 
about eight miles, as we kept a straight course under the foot of the hills, 
which run about south-east and were two hours and a half in walking it. 
This is a good neck of land, the soil being generally good, and in places 
very rich. There is a large proportion of meadow ground, and the land is 


high, dry and level as one could wish; the growth in most places beech | 
intermixed with walnut, but more especially with poplar, of which there | 


|| are numbers very large. ‘The land towards the upper end is black oak, 


i} 
it 
| 


\| 
| 


and very good. Upon the whole, a valuable tract might be had here, and 
I judge the quantity to be about four thousand acres. After passing this 
bottom and the rapid, as also some hills, which jut pretty close to the river, 


‘| we came to that bottom before remarked the 29th ultimo. A little above 


if 


this bottom we encamped, the afternoon being rainy and night wet. 
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“ 6th—We left our encampment a little afler daylight, and after about | 
| 


| five miles we came to Kiashuta’s hunting camp, which was now removed | 
| to the mouth of that creek, noted October 29th for having fallen timber at | 
| the mouth of it, in a bottom of good land. By the kindness and idle cere- | 
mony of the Indians, 1 was detained at Kiashuta’s camp all the remaining 


part of this day ; and having a good deal of conversation with him on the 
subject of land, he informed me, that it was further from the mouth of the 


|, Great Kenhawa to the fall of that river, than it was between the two Ken- 
| hawas ; that the bottom on the west side, which begins near the mouth of | 
|| the Kenhawa, continues all the way to the falls without the interposition of | 
| hills, and widens as it goes, especially from a pretty large creek that comes | 
| in about ten or fifteen miles higher up than where we were; that in the | 
| fork there is a body of good land, and at a considerable distance above this, | 
| the river forks again at an island, and there begins the reed, or cane, to | 
] grow ; that the bottoms on the east side of the river are also very good, | 
| but broken with hills, and that the river is easily passed with canoes to the 
| falls, which cannot be less than one hundred miles, but further it is not | 
] possible to go with them; that there is but one ridge from thence to the 
'| settlements upon the river above, on which it is possible for a man to travel, | 
the country between being so much broken with steep hills and precipices.* | 
| “17th—By this morning the river had fallen in the whole twenty-two or 
| three feet, and was still lowering. About eight o’clock we set out, and 
| passing the lower Cross Creeks we came to a pretty long and tolerably 
| wide and good bottom on the east side of the river; then came in the hills, 
just above which is Buffalo creek. About three o’clock we came to the 
_ Mingo Town without seeing our horses, the Indian, who was sent express 
| for them, having passed through only the morning before ; being detained 
by the creeks, which were too high to ford. 

“ Here we resolved to wait their arrival, which was expected to-morrow; | 
and here then will end our water voyage along a river, the general course 
of which from Beaver creek to the Kenhawa is about south-west, as near 
a8 I could determine ; but, in its windings through a narrow vale, extreme- | 
' ly serpentine ; forming on both sides of the river alternately necks of very | 
good bottoms, some exceedingly fine, lying for the most part in the shape | 
of a half-moon, and of various sizes. ‘There is very little difference in the | 
general width of the river from Fort Pitt to the Kenhawa; butin the depth 
I believe the odds are considerably in faver of the lower parts, as we found 
no shallows below the Mingo Town, except in one or two places where 
the river was broad, and there, I do not know but there might have been a 


| 


! 
! 








ta 
| 
| * “ For the succeeding ten days the manuscript journal has beeu so much injured by accident, 


| that itis impossible to transcribe it. The route, however, continued upthe Ohio River, which 
| was very much swollen by the rains.” 
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deep channel in some parts of it. Every here and there are islands, some | 


larger and some smaller, which, operating in the nature of locks, or steps, | 
occasion pretty still water above, but for the most part strong and rapid wa- | 


ter alongside of them. However none of these is so swift but that a vessel 
may be rowed or set up with poles. When the river is in its natural state, 


large canoes, that will carry five or six thousand weight or more, may be | 


worked against the stream by four hands, twenty or twenty-six miles a 


day ; and down a good deal more. ‘The Indians, who are very dexterous | 
(even their women) in the management of canoes, have their hunting-camps | 
and cabins all along the river, for the convenience of transporting their skins | 


by water to market. In the fall, as soon as the hunting season comes on, | 


| 


they set out with their families for this purpose; and in hunting will move | 


their camps from place to plaee, till by the spring they get two or three 


hundred miles from their towns; they catch beaver in their way up, which | 
frequently brings them into the month of May, when the women are em- | 
ployed in planting. The men are at market, and in idleness, till the au- | 
tumn again, when they pursue the same course. During the summer 


months they live a poor and perishing life. 
“ The Indians who reside upon the Ohio, the upper parts of it at least, 


are composed of Shawanese, Delawares, and some of the Mingoes, who, | 
getting but little part of the consideration that was given for the lands east- | 


ward of the Ohio, view the settlements of the people upon this river with | 
an uneasy and jealous eye, and do not scruple to say, that they must he | 


compensated for their right if the people settle thereon, notwithstanding the | 
cession of the Six Nations. On the other hand, the people of Virginia aud | 


_ elsewhere are exploring and marking all the lands that are valuable, not only 
on the Redstone and other waters on the Monongahela, but along the Ohio | 
| as low as the Little Kenhawa; and by the next summer I suppose they | 


will get to the Great Kenhawa at least. How difficult it may be to con- 


| tend with these people afterwards is easy to be judged, from every day’s 


experience of lands actually settled, supposing these settlements to be made ; 


than which nothing is more probable, if the Indians permit them, from the | 


disposition of the people at present. A few settlements in the midst of 


some of the large bottoms would render it impracticable to get a large quan- | 


tity of land together; as the hills all the way down the river, as low as I 


(though some of them are rich), and only fit to support the bottoms with 
timber and wood. ‘The land back of the bottoms, as far as I have been 


ly the same, that is, exceedingly uneven and hilly ; and I presume there 
are no bodies of flat, rich land to be found, till one gets far enough from the 











went, come pretty close, are steep and broken, and incapable of settlements: 


able to judge, either from my own observations or from information, is neat- | 


river to head the little runs and drains, that come through the hills, and to | 
the sources of the creeks and their branches, ‘This, it seems, is the case | 
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with the lands upon the Monongahela and Youghiogany, and I fancy holds 
good on this river, till you get into the flat lands below the falls. ‘The bot- 
tom land differs a good deal in quality. ‘That highest up the river in gen- 
eral is richest ; though the bottoms are neither so wide nor’so long, as those 
below. Walnut, cherry, and some other kinds of wood neither tall nor 
large, but covered with grape vines, with the fruit of which this country at 
this instant abounds, are the growth of the richest bottoms; but on the 





other hand, these bottoms appear to me to be the lowest and most subject | 
to floods. ‘The sugar tree and ash, mixed with walnut, compose the growth | 
| 





of the next richest low grounds ; beech, poplar, and oaks the last. The | 
soil of this is also good, but inferior to either of the other kinds; and || 
beech bottoms are objectionable on account of the difficulty of clearing || 
them, as their roots spread overalarge surface of ground and are hard to kill. 

“ 18th—Agreed with two Delaware Indians to take up our canoe to Fort || 
Pitt, for the doing of which 1 was to pay six dollars and give them a quart | 
tin can. | 


“19th—-The Delawares set off with the canoe, and, our horses not arriv- || 
| ing, the day appeared exceedingly long and tedious. Upon conversing with 


Nicholson, I found he had been two or three times to Fort Chartres, on the | 


Illinois, and I got from him an account of the lands between this place and 
_ that, and upon the Shawnee River, on which he had been a hunting. 

“ 20th—About one clock our horses arrived, having been prevented from 
| getting to Fort Pitt by the freshes. At two we set out and got about ten | 
| miles, the {ndians travelling along with us. 

“ 21st—Reached Fort Pitt in the afternoon, distant from our last encamp- 
ment about twenty-five miles, and, as near as I can guess, thirty-five from 
the Mingo Town.* ‘The land between the Mingo Town and Pittsburgh is | 
of different kinds. Four or five miles after leaving the first mentioned 
place we passed over steep, hilly ground covered with white oak, and a 
thin shallow soil. ‘This was succeeded by a lively white oak, less broken ; 
and this again by rich land, the growth of which was chiefly white and red | 
oak mixed; which lasted, with some intervals of indifferent ridges, all 
_ the way to Pittsburgh. It was very observable, that, as we left the river — 
the land grew. better, which is a confirmation of the accounts I had before — 
received, that the good bodies of land lie upon the heads of the runs and 
creeks; but in all my travels through this country, I have seen no large 
| body of level land. On the branches of Raccoon creek there appears | 
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| passed, the land looks well. ‘The country between the Mingo ‘Town and |; 
Fort Pitt appears to be well supplied with springs. 
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Ohio, and near the mouth of Indian Cross Creek. 





| 
» . ° 
This Mingo Town was situated about four miles below Steubenville, on the same side of the || 
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||  22d—Stayed at Pittsburgh all day. Invited the officers and some other 
'| genlemen to dinner with me at Semple’s among whom was one Dr. Connol- 
| ly,* nephew to Col. Croghan, a very sensible, intelligent man, who had tra- 
|| velled over a good deal of this western country both by land and water, and ! 
| who confirms Nicholson’s account of the good land on the Shawnee river, || 
! up which he had been near four hundred miles. ‘This country (I mean on | 
| the Shawnee river), according to Dr. Connolly’s description, must be 
exceedingly desirable on many accounts. ‘Fhe climate is fine, the soil re- 
markably good; the lands well watered with good streams, and level | 
| enough for any kind of cultivation. Besides these advantages from na- | 
| ture, it has others not less important to a new settlement, particularly | 
‘| game, which is so plentiful as to render the transportation of provisions 
| thither, bread only excepted, altogether unnecessary. Dr. Connolly is |! 
| so much delighted with the lands and climate on that river, that he | 
wishes for nothing more, than to induce one hundred families to go 
there and live, that he might be among them. A new and most desir- 
able government might be established there, to be bounded, according to 
his aecount, by the Ohio, northward and westward, by the ridge that | 
divides the waters of the ‘Tennessee or Cherokee river southward and | 
westward, and a line to be run from the Falls of the Ohio, or above, so as | 
to cross the Shawnee River above the forks of it. Dr. Connolly gives 
much the same account of the land between Fort Chartres in the Illinois | 
country, and Post St. Vincent, that Nicholson does, except in the article | 
of water, which the Doctor says is bad, and in the summer scarce, there be- | 
ing little else than stagnant water to be met with. 

“ 23d—After settling with the Indians and the people that attended me | 
down the river, and defraying the sundry expenses accruing at Pittsburgh, I 
set off on my return home ; and after dining at the widow Mier’s, on Tur- | 
tle creek, reached Mr. John Stephenson’s in the night. 

“24th—When we came to Stewart’s Crossing at Crawford's, the river 
was too high to ford, and his canoe gone adrift. However, after waiting 
there two or three hours, a canoe was got, in which we passed, and swam 
our horses. ‘The remainder of this day I spent at Captain Crawford’s, it 
either raining or snowing hard all day. 

“ 25th—lI set out early in order to see Lund Washington’s land; but the 
ground and trees being covered with snow, I was able to form but an indis- | 
tinct opinion of it ; though, upon the whole, it appeared to be a good tract of | 
land. FromthisI went to Mr. Thomas Gist’s and dined, and then proceed- 
ed on to the Great Crossing at Hogland’s, where I arrived about eight 
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o’clock. | 





* This was Dr. John Connolly, a native of Lancaster county, in this State ; as Washington || 
said, “ an intelligent man,” bold and enterprising, but unprincipled. He subsequently acted || 
conspicuous part here, and we shall hereafter have occasion to mention him frequently. | 
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